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(Continued from page 3) 


NAME POST FROM POST TO TITLE 

Ward, Richard L. Dept. of State Karachi FSs 
Wardle, Byron R. Dept. of State Aden FSS 
Was, Celia A. Dept. of State Athens FSs 
Waters, Agnes B. Dept. of State Yokohama FSs 
Watson, Lucile L. Dept. of State Port au Prince FSS 
Watt, Florence J. London Dept. of State FSS 
Winbigler, Marian J. Dept. of State Belgrade FSS 
Wink, Elizabeth E. Barcelona New Delhi FSss 
Wright, Kenneth C. Camaguey Bahia FSS 
Yelton, Elmer E. Nairobi Tangier 3rd Sec. V.C. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


(From the Consular Bulletin of March, 1924) 


The Bulletin announced the death of Woodrow Wilson. 
the 28th President of the United States, February 3, 1924. 
A complete biography and a full-page picture of the late 
President were published. 


The Bulletin contained an interesting article by Glen 
Levin Swiggett, Chairman, National Council of Foreign 
Service Training, reporting in detail on the proceedings 
of the meeting of the National Council on Foreign Service 
Training held at Washington on December 26, 1923. 
Eighteen states were represented at the meeting. This was 
described as the first conference of this character ever 
held in this country—and probably represented the fore- 
runner of the extensive training program now followed 
by the Department and by schools and colleges by way of 
preparation for the Foreign Service. It was interesting to 
note, however, that the two groups comprising the Con- 
ference, namely, government representatives and_business- 
men, expressed the belief that “over-specialization was not 
good; that technique should come late in the course; and 
that the maximum of English should be offered, and chem- 
istry taken as the basic science. The business group urged 
as essential studies: A course in general geography of 
collegiate grade on a commodity basis, general economics. 
industrial history of the United States, at least two foreign 
modern languages, and accounting and finance.” 


The subject of alien property was a lively one after 
World War I as it has been since World War II. The Bul- 
letin contained an article on “Duties of the Alien Property 
Custodian.” The subject was reviewed at length. 


“Dominican Religious Shrines,” by Charles B. Hosmer, 
and “Camping Out in Yokohama,” by Nelson T. Johnson, 
were two articles of considerable length on subjects of 
great interest, the latter article describing life in Yoko- 
hama after the destruction of the city by the earthquake 
of the previous September. 


Among the assignments noted was that of Avra M. 
Warren to Nairobi, Howard Bucknell to Shanghai and H. 
Freeman Matthews to Budapest. Joseph I. Touchette was 
promoted from clerk to Vice Consul de Carriere and 
Frederick W. Hinke from Clerk to Consular Assistant. 


Among the Service weddings was that of Vice Consul 
William E. DeCourcy and Lucie Marguerite Dutarte at 
Paris on January 14, 1924, and Vice Consul Austin R. 
Preston and Eveline Marguerite Westall Mason at Mel- 
bourne, on January 12, 1924. 


Consul George P. Shaw reported to the Bulletin from 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras, that the Navy HS-2-L hydro- 
plane arrived at that port on December 27, 1923, after 
covering the distance from Washington of 1,883 miles in 
29 flying hours, averaging about 65 miles per hour. 
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The Promotion Up and Selection Out System 


By Stoney H. Browne, Foreign Service Officer, 
Division of Foreign Service Personnel 


The following explanation of the promotion up and selec- 
tion out system for Foreign Service officers relates to the 
system as applied at present. It should be borne in mind 
that procedures based on regulations or policy decisions 
may and should be changed when altered conditions render 
such procedures inappropriate or undesirable. We think 
that our present system works well, but it is not perfect and 
not to be considered as ‘fixed for all time. 

Generally the system is designed for a Service where the 
great majority of officers enter in the bottom class and are 
promoted on a competitive basis through the several classes 
after fixed periods of service. An amalgamation of the For- 
eign and Departmental Services would surely call for a re- 
consideration of the system. The Hoover Commission report 
does not specify whether the combined Service would be 
organized on the above lines or whether promotion would 
be the basis of classification systems. In any case it is dif- 
ficult to harmonize a great amount of lateral entrance or 
an expanding Service with selection-out. although the prin- 
ciple of selection by merit and consideration by boards 
could be retained in some form. 


V acancies 


Everyone knows that promotions are made to reward the 
deserving. but a less apparent although equally important 
function of promotions in our Service is to fill vacancies— 
which, unfortunately, are almost always less in number than 
those who have earned reward. Vacancies occur in two 
ways: first, by attrition. Losses due to retirement, resigna- 
tion and death amounted to 62 in 1948. Secondly, vacan- 
cies are created by the planned reshaping of the whole Serv- 
ice. Current experience gives us an indication of what the 
optimum distribution of 


promotion prospects for the whole officer corps in successive 
years. Also, care must be taken that selection out does not 
fall too heavily on any one class or in any one year. 
Account must be taken of the fact that changes in the size 
of a class will be felt for years later in all of the higher 
classes; thus, the size of the group entering Class 5 from 
Class 6 in 1949 will be a factor in determining the pro- 
motion possibilities for officers of Class 2 in 1957. As 
short a time as possible before the convening of the 
Selection Boards, all these factors are taken into con- 
sideration—losses through attrition, reduction of Class 1 
by appointments to the Career Minister grade, increases in 
middle classes through lateral appointments, and the gradual 
move toward optimum distribution of strength among the 
classes—and the vacancies to be filled by promotion are 
then computed. The vacancies to be filled in 1949 by pro- 
motion from the class below are as follows: Class 1, 24; 
Class 2. 41; Class 3. 46; Class 4. 42; Class 5, 83. 
Eligibility 

The first step in getting promoted is to become eligible 
for promotion. And here the starting point is Section 622 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, which provides that the 
Secretary shall, by regulation, determine the minimum period 
Foreign Service officers must serve in each class in order 
to become eligible for promotion. 

The promotion system based on the Act of 1946 was first 
put into operation early in 1947, at which time, for adminis- 
trative reasons and since a new promotion system was being 
inaugurated, it was desirable that all officers should be eligi- 
ble. Consequently a regulation was devised the terms of 
which were so broad that all officers had completed their 
minimum periods in class 
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should be and we endeavor, 
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Sidney H. Browne, Foreign Service 
Officer, Class 2, has since August 1947 
been Acting Chief of the Performance 
Measurement 
Foreign Service Personnel. 
previous twenty years as a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, he has seen Service in Latin 
America, Europe, Africa and the Far 
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the possibilities of promotion into those classes from below 
would dwindle to the vanishing point. Such a development 
would obviously be ruinous to morale. “It is right for a 
stream to run fastest where the channel is deepest, but if a 
torrent develops in that channel backwaters are created, 
eddies formed and mud is deposited on the banks.” 

The Division of Foreign Service Planning had, after much 
study, arrived at the conclusion that eventually the minimum 
period in Classes 2 through 5 would have to be raised to 
three years. Accordingly a compromise so-called “18 
month” period was established for 1948 by a regulation 
which provided that officers in Classes 2 through 5 would 
be eligible in that year if they had been in class at least 
since June 30, 1946, and in the case of Class 6 officers, if 
they had been appointed prior to January 1, 1947. The 
minimum period was waived in the case of Class 6 officers 
over 35 years of age and with at least four years of prior 
government service. While this regulation kept officers in 
their current classes for eighteen months prior to the end 
of the calendar year. they actually remained in class for 
21% months since the 1948 promotion list did not appear 
until April 14. In short, so long as the “18 month” eligi- 
bility rule is applied. officers will be eligible for promotion 
every other year. 

The “18 month” minimum period in class was re-estab- 
lished by regulation for 1949, this time for Classes 2 through 
6 (Section 102.622, Foreign Service Regulations). It was 
possible to avoid lengthening the minimum period since up 
to the present the reshaping of the Service has called for 
the expansion of the upper classes. but the question must 
be given serious study this year in preparation for the 
promotion policy in 1950. Unless unforeseen events occur. 
it seems inevitable that the minimum period in class will 
eventually have to be raised to three years. 

It should be pointed out that in the case of lateral ap- 
pointees and Class 6 officers who enter their classes from 
outside the Service, the controlling date with respect to their 
eligibility is not the date on which they received their ap- 
pointments or took the oath of office but the date on which 
they entered on duty. Some officers are so situated that 
they go to work immediately upon appointment; in the case 
of others considerable intervals of training, leave. etc.. inter- 
vene. Since promotion is based on the evaluation of an 
officer’s substantive work, he is not made eligible until he 
has embarked upon that work. 


Selection Boards 


We have now the vacancies to be filled by promotion and 
a much larger number of officers eligible for promotion: 
what is the process by which certain of the latter are chosen 
to fill the former? Here we start with Section 623 of the 
Act, which authorizes the Secretary to establish, with the 
advice of the Board of Foreign Service, Selection Boards to 
evaluate the performance of Foreign Service officers. and, 
on the basis of their findings, to make recommendations to 
the President for their promotion. There is no other refer- 
ence to Selection Boards in the Act, and no regulations con- 
cerning them (except Section 102.631 of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Regulations which merely repeats Section 623 of the 
Act). Their composition and activities are governed by rec- 
ommendations of the Board of Foreign Service. 

The recommendation on which the composition and activi- 
ties of the 1949 Selection Boards are based was made on 
September 8, 1948. It provides that there shall be two 
Boards, A and B, to review, respectively, the records of 
Classes 2 and 3 and Classes 4, 5 and 6; that each Board 


shall be composed of four Foreign Service officers and one 


8 


Public Member; that only Foreign Service officers of the 
grade of Career Minister or of Class 1 shall sit on Board 
A; and that Board B shall include at least two officers from 
Class 2 or Class 3. provided such officers are not themselves 
eligible for promotion. 

The setting up of two Boards rather than one is merely 
for the purpose of dividing the workload and shortening the 
time during which the members must be away from their 
posts. Public Members—persons not connected with the 
Government——were tried out on the first Selection Boards 
(those of 1947) and have proved to be a desirable influence 
in the work of the Boards. They are able to contribute a 
valuable point of view gained from business experience, aca- 
demic life, etc. The Public Members are selected from panels 
presented by the Departments of State, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture and Labor, and the Department has been fortunate in 
finding excellent men available among those nominated, de- 
spite the fact that few active persons are willing to absent 
themselves from their regular work for two months in the 
middle of the winter. 

The recommendation also prescribes that Foreign Service 
officers chosen for membership on the Selection Boards shall 
have the following qualifications: an outstanding record of 
performance; an established reputation for fair and un- 
biased judgment of personnel; and the confidence of the 
Service, the Department and other agencies. Thus the 
Board of Foreign Service did not itself choose the Selection 
Board members, but laid down the criteria for membership 
and left it to the Director General of the Foreign Service to 
find men meeting those criteria. This the Director General 
did through the Division of Foreign Service Personnel. 

The recommendation provides, furthermore, that each 
Selection Board shall be so constituted that, among the For- 
eign Service members, experience in the major areas of 
the world and in the major functions of the Service will be 
represented. This means that each Board must have on it 
Foreign Service officers whose current or recent experience 
was in Europe, Latin America. the Near East and the Far 
East: and that each Board must include Foreign Service 
officers whose current or recent function was political, eco- 
nomic and consular work. It is obviously desirable that the 
Boards have the benefit of first hand experience in evaluat- 
ing performance against the background of living and work- 
ing in very different parts of the world. as well as members 
experienced themselves in as many as possible of the cate- 
gories of work evaluated by them. 


It is easy to take a Foreign Service list and select eight 
officers who meet all of the qualifications. It is a very dif- 
ferent matter. however. to bring to Washington the men 
whom you want at the time you want them. The adminis- 
trative difficulties are endless. A man cannot be spared 
from his post; or he cannot leave it at the scheduled time: 
or he can leave it only if he is replaced; or he has just 
reached a new post; or he is about to be transferred to a 
post where he is needed in a hurry. Again, an officer al- 
ready selected and notified is lost when some unpredictable 
event occurs requiring him to remain at his post. and an- 
other must be found to take his place. But not any other 
will do; the one lost was. say. the economic reporter work- 
ing in the Far East. and that function and area must be 
represented on the Board. In the case of Board B the mat- 
ter is still more complicated by the fact that the two mem- 
bers in Class 2 or Class 3 may not themselves be eligible 
for promotion. 

Finally, the recommendation authorizes the Departments 
of State. Commerce, Agriculture and Labor to appoint ob- 
servers. other than Foreign Service officers, to sit with the 
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Selection Boards, to have access to the personnel records, to 
listen to the discussion of the cases, to observe the voting 
procedure, and, at the discretion of the Chairmen of the 


Boards, to participate in discussions. While the Foreign 
Service is the operating arm abroad of the Department of 
State, it also serves all government agencies and the Depart- 
ments who are represented on the Board of Foreign Service 
have a natural and legitimate interest in the manner in which 
promotions are made in the Foreign Service. The observers 
do not participate in the voting. 

When the two Selection Boards meet for the first time they 
are addressed by a high ranking officer of the Department 
(in 1947 by the Under Secretary; in 1948 and 1949 by the 
Director General) in a talk designed to give them a broad 
idea of the kind of Service we want and the way in which 
they can contribute toward it by recommending the right 
types of officers for promotion. They are then given a 
“precept,” a directive approved by the Board of Foreign 
Service in which certain aspects of the problem of evalua- 
tion are discussed and the voting or scoring procedure is 
laid down. Finally, they are handed the records of the eli- 
gible officers in each class, and the process of judgment by 
one’s peers begins. 

The Director General’s address and the precept to the 
1949 Selection Boards form enclosures to a Foreign Service 
Serial which is expected to go to the field very shortly. It 
may be useful here, however, to describe very briefly the 
scoring system by which the Selection Boards arrive at the 
list of names in each class recommended for promotion. 
Each Board member divides the eligible group in each class 
into five categories, a top 10%, next highest 20%, middle 
40%, next lower 20% and bottom 10%, and places each 
officer in one of these categories after comparing his record 
with those of all of the other eligible officers in the class. An 
officer gets a score of 5 for placement in the top 10%, a 
score of 4 for the next lower category, and so on down to a 
score of 1 for placement in the bottom 10%. Thus, the 
composite score which an officer might receive ranges from 
25 down to 5, in accordance with the combination of indi- 
vidual scores given him by each Board Member. Discus- 
sion of individual cases is free, information is pooled and 
there has been a remarkable degree of unanimity among the 
members in assigning scores. When all the eligibles in a 
class have received their final scores the officers having the 
highest scores, and equal in number to the number of vacan- 
cies in the class above, are selected. However, if a Board 
member feels that any officer on this selected list is not, de- 
spite his qualifying score, fully qualified in an absolute sense 
to occupy a position in the higher class he may indicate 
the point on the list above which he considers all officers 
to be qualified, and the cut-off point on the list will be the 
lowest point agreed on by four members. All officers above 
that point are recommended for promotion. while all below 
it are dropped from further consideration, even though this 
may result in leaving some vacancies unfilled. There is no 
possibility, therefore, that an officer could be “blackballed” 
for the purpose of advancing another who did not initially 
receive a score high enough to place him in the qualifying 
group. 

Promotions are recommended on the basis of merit and 
it is the task of the Selection Boards to determine the relative 
degree of merit of each eligible officer in each class. Merit 
is the synthesis of the Selection Board members’ feelings 
respecting the qualifications of a good public servant in the 
snecialized field of the Foreign Service. The precept to the 
1949 Selection Boards. which reflects the views of the Board 
of Foreign Service. points out that officers should be re- 
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warded who have shown themselves to be capable of inde- 
pendent judgment, self-reliance and the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. To quote from the precept: “Brilliance should 
be given due weight, but not to the exclusion of other im- 
portant factors, such as sustained and ever reliable perform- 
ance, common sense, character and the qualities which en- 
able an officer to do effective work in difficult and unpleas- 
ant circumstances. It is of the very greatest importance that 
you consider the relative degree of difficulty and responsi- 
bility of the duties performed by an officer. Furthermore, 
you should make an effort to analyze the conditions under 
which an officer’s tasks have been accomplished, giving full 
consideration to factors of isolation, emergency, hardship, 
and the relation of workload to the number of individuals 
on the staff.” Length of service is not a virtue in itself, but 
it is not heretical to conclude that, all other factors being 
equal, longer experience is productive of greater worth. One 
of the most difficult aspects of the Selection Board’s task is 
the equating of many different kinds of work; the political 
reporter must be compared with the administrative officer, 
the visa expert with the commercial reporter, on the common 
ground of merit. It is a grueling task, calling for the high- 
est degree of discernment, intellectual honesty and moral 
courage, since it governs the futures of several hundred men 
and women and their families. This aspect of the task looms 
grimmest when it is borne in mind that the alternative to 
promotion up may be selection out. 


Selection Out 


The starting points for the consideration of selection out 
are Sections 633 and 634 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
which direct the Secretary to prescribe the maximum period 
during which Foreign Service officers in Classes 2 through 
5 shall be permitted to remain in such classes without pro- 
motion. No maximum period is required in the case of offi- 
cers of Class 1 or of the grade of Career Minister, while 
Class 6 officers, in accordance with Section 635, occupy pro- 
bationary status and may be separated from the Service at 
any time. 

Sections 633 and 634 of the Act are implemented by Sec- 
tion 102.636 of the Foreign Service Regulations, which pro- 
vides that an officer who has remained in Class 2, 3, 4 or 5 
for eight years without receiving a promotion to a higher 
class shall be retired from the Service within six months after 
the eighth year of service in the class. In this connection 
the accumulation of time in class began on the date of the 
officer’s last promotion, and includes time spent in the old 
classes which existed prior to the coming into force of the 
preseut Act. The change in class which many officers ex- 
perienced on November 13, 1946, was not a promotion but 
merely a reclassification. In short, if an officer has not re- 
ceived a promotion since 1941 and is passed over by the 
1949 Selection Boards, he will be subject to the selection-out 
process this year. 

In the case of Class 6 officers selection out is applied some- 
what differently. Under the same section of the Regulations 
mentioned above, they will be dropped from the Service if 
they have been passed over by two successive Selection 
Boards. However, many Class 6 officers enter on duty at 
such a short time prior to the review of their records by a 
Selection Board that the latter finds insufficient material 
from which to form a fair evaluation of their merit. The 
1948 Selection Boards recorded their opinion that an officer 
must have done substantive work for at least nine months 
to enable a reasonably reliable appraisal of his performance 
to be made. Accordingly the regulation provides that a 
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World Interests of the Public Health Service 


By Leonarp A. SCHEELE, M.D. 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
Federal Security Agency 


The Public Health Service of the Federal Security Agency 
and the Foreign Service of the State Department are the two 
oldest civilian career services in the United States Govern- 
ment. Foreign Service Officers and officers of the Public 
Health Service have been active partners in international 
health work for fifty-six years. In the past ten years, how- 
ever, both organizations have grown so rapidly that it is 
hard for each to keep up with the other’s activities. I take 
pleasure, therefore, in presenting to Foreign Service Officers 
through their own Journal, a short account of the work of 
the Public Health Service in international health. 


The Public Health Service is the principal Federal agency 
for the promotion of national health and international health 
relations. Our world health activities are carried on to im- 
plement the official policies of the United States Govern- 
ment in that field: namely, to prevent the introduction of 
epidemic diseases into this country and to raise the level 
of health among the peoples of the world. From 1902 to 
the present time, international health relations among gov- 
ernments have had similar objectives. 

The Public Health Service conducts three major types of 
programs directly related to international health. These are: 
(1) foreign quarantine and medical examination of immi- 
grants; (2) bi-lateral activities to assist individual govern- 
ments in solving their health problems; and (3) multi- 
lateral activities, through cooperation with international 
health organizations. 


Foreign Quarantine 


Fear of epidemics led to the development of the Public 
Health Service as an outgrowth of the U. S. Marine Hospital 
Service. The Marine Hospital Service originated in 1798 
when Congress passed a law providing for medical and 
hospital care of American merchant seamen. Although that 
organization developed slowly up until 1870, the hospitals 
and their medical staffs were strategically located for pro- 
tecting this country from imported epidemics. Located in 
port cities, the hospitals were the first institutions in this 
country to learn about epidemics overseas. Their medical 
staffs gained all the knowledge then available about diagnos- 
ing and treating these diseases. 


It was logical, therefore, that when Congress set up a 
system of maritime quarantine in 1878, the Marine Hospital 
Service should be chosen to administer the law. In 1893, 
foreign quarantine became a full responsibility of the Fed- 
eral government, and the Public Health Service has admin- 
istered the laws and regula- 
tions ever since. 


diseases,” designated by international sanitary conventions. 
The chief of these are cholera, plague, smallpox, epidemic 
typhus fever, and yellow fever. The foreign quarantine serv- 
ice guards our seaports, airports, and borders from the in- 
troduction of epidemic diseases, either by infected persons or 
by disease-carrying insects and animals. Combined with 
health improvements in our own country, and in many other 
parts of the world, foreign quarantine has wiped out the 
terror of epidemics which used to sweep through the United 
States. 

A recent episode illustrates how quarantine is only one 
part of the work done to protect the United States and to 
promote world health. An outbreak of yellow fever occurred 
in Panama in January 1949, Every quarantine station of the 
Public Health Service was alerted to extra precautions 
against mosquitoes and sick people from the infected and 
nearby areas. In cooperation with the State Department and 
the Pan American Sanitary Organization, the Service helped 
Panama attack the disease at the source. 

Seventy-five thousand doses of yellow fever vaccine were 
flown to Panama within 24 hours of the alarm. Another 
175,000 doses followed. The vaccine came from the Public 
Health Service laboratory at Hamilton, Montana, which is 
the sole producer of the yellow fever vaccine in North 
America. Officers of the Service are helping get the out- 
break under control. Already 30,000 persons have been 
vaccinated. Prompt action at the scene of the outbreak pre- 
vented the spread of yellow fever to the United States and 
its possessions and to other vulnerable areas in Latin 
America. 

This concept of prevention applies to the examination of 
immigrants as well as to excluding quarantinable diseases 
from our shores. In 1893, cholera was epidemic in most of 
Europe. That year, nearly half a million persons entered 
this country to become citizens. The threat of cholera was 
serious. Eleven medical officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice were assigned temporarily to consulates in Europe to 
help prevent infected ships reaching our shores. 

Since that time, the Department of State and the Public 
Health Service have extended their collaboration teu make 
possible the medical examination of prospective immigrants 
at all consulates. This method not only helps protect this 
country from imported disease, but also is economical, and 
humane. The value of medical screening is illustrated by 
the fact that in a single year—1906—nearly 3,000 persons 
arriving at New York had to be deported for physical 
causes. Since that time, a 
comprehensive program for 


Early in its experience 
with quarantine, the Public 
Health Service learned that 
the most effective way to 
check the spread of epi- 
demics is to attack the infec- 
tion at the source. Out of 
this concept has grown many 


Doctor Leonard Andrew Scheele was 
appointed Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Public Health Service on April 6, 1948. 
A career officer of the Public Health 
Service, Doctor Scheele is the seventh 
Surgeon General to be appointed since 
1870 when the position was created hy 


overseas screening has been 
put into effect. Nowadays, 
it is a rare occurrence for 
a single person to be rejected 
for health reasons after ar- 
rival in this country. 

At present, medical officers 


ae Congress. At the time of his appoint- of the Public Health Service 
of our activities for better ment, Doctor Scheele was Associate Di- are stationed at Foreign 
world health. rector of the National Institute of 


In foreign quarantine, the 
Public Health Service is con- 
cerned primarily with ex- 
cluding the “quarantinable 


Health and Director of the 
Cancer Institute, with the rank of As- 
sistant Surgeon General. 


Service posts and at several 
displaced persons camps 
where prospective immi- 
grants to the United States 
are examined. 


National 
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Bi-lateral Programs 


The Public Health Service administers many bi-lateral 
programs designed to help certain countries strengthen their 
health services and improve the health of their people. The 
programs are carried on in close cooperation with the De- 
partment of State. 

In 1944, the Public Health Service established a Public 
Health Mission to Liberia, at the request of that country’s 
government. Staffed with Public Health Service officers, the 
Mission was sent to Liberia originally to protect the health 
of military and civilian personnel of the United States, who 
were stationed at the air base, Roberts Field. Currently, the 
Mission is helping the Liberian Government to establish and 
promote a progressive public health program. In coopera- 
tion with the Liberian Government and private agencies, the 
Mission operates a training school in Monrovia for nurses 
and for medical, dental, and sanitary technicians. During 
the past year, a health center was constructed in Monrovia 
to serve as the Mission’s headquarters. The Bureau of Public 
Health and Sanitation of Liberia also is housed in the center. 
and the two groups are integrating their staffs and activities. 
The center has complete clinical facilities, including a phar- 
macy and X-ray laboratory. Because much of the health 
work in Liberia must be done with mobile equipment. the 
center also has warehouses, machine and wood-working 
shops, and vehicle repair shops. Malaria control work of 
the Mission, chiefly in Monrovia and outlying areas, has 
lowered the incidence of the disease appreciably. 

Under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, the 
Public Health Service inaugurated a program of assistance 
to the Philippine Republic. The Mission to the Philippines 
has the primary task of rebuilding the new republic’s health 
services which had been disrupted by the war and the Japa- 
nese occupation. Assistant Surgeon General H. F. Smith 
is in charge of this program. The United States will have 
spent more than $5,000,000 for public health in the Philip- 
pines by the time the program is terminated, June 30, 1950. 
The major problems have been malaria, tuberculosis, vene- 
real diseases, leprosy, maternal and child health, nutrition, 
health education, and foreign quarantine. Work is well under 
way in each of these fields, and progress has been excellent. 

The Rehabilitation Act also authorizes the Public Health 
Service to award fellowships to qualified Filipinos for one 


A view showing a Public Health Service physician operating a Mon- 
rovian sidewalk vaccination station during a smallpox epidemic in 
Liberia.—Courtesy of Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 
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CANCER CELLS CAN BE GROWN IN FLASKS—A scene 
from the laboratory of the National Cancer Institute, National 
Institutes of Health, United States Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Maryland. Each flask contains a culture of cancer 
cells growing on a thin layer of jelly-like material, covered by 
a layer of a solution which the cells use as food. This layer of 
fluid is changed three times a week in order to feed the cells. 
Under such conditions many types of cancer cells can be 
grown indefinitely.— Courtesy of Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service. 


year of special training in the United States in public health 
work. By July 1948, twenty-five physicians from the Philip- 
pines had completed a year of study in the graduate schools 
of public health and three months of field training in county 
health departments. In the fall of 1948, twenty-two addi- 
peor Philippine physicians were enrolled for their year’s 
study. 

The Public Health Service has detailed twelve officers, 
including physicians, engineers, and nurses, to the Public 
Health Division of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s Mission to Greece. Because of the fighting and unrest 
in Greece, emphasis has been placed on meeting emergencies. 
The Public Health Service group, under the direction of 
. Dr. O. F. Hedley, has been chiefly responsible for 
4 the prevention of epidemics among approximately 
= 00,000 refugees. Medical supplies, valued at sev- 
eral million dollars, have been distributed by the 
group, often under military convoy and at times 
even by air. 

The Mission to Greece is cooperating with the 
World Health Organization, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, and the Greek Ministry of Hygiene in a suc- 
cessful malaria control program. Recommendations 
have been made for the reorganization of the Greek 
Ministry of Hygiene. Technical advice is furnished 
on nutrition, tuberculosis control, public health 
nursing, sanitation, and the procurement of medi- 
cal supplies. Provision has also been made for the 
training of Greek personnel. 

The need for more specially trained personnel in 
medical and public health fields, including research, 
is world-wide. The United States is doing its share 
to help other countries, together with the programs 
for increasing our own supply of medical scientists, 
specialists in cancer, heart diseases, psychiatry, and 
public health administration. 

The National Institutes of Health of the Public 
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The Lexington Experiment 
FSO Works Two Weeks As Reporter on Kentucky Newspaper 


By Martin F. Herz 


When I returned to the United States after two years in 
Vienna, I chose to spend two weeks of my precious home 
leave as a member of the reporting staff of the Lexington, 
Kentucky Leader. Some conclusions may be in order about 
the usefulness of such a project for other returning mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service. It was certainly useful to me, 
both in the way I had anticipated and in ways I had not. 
There are lessons to be drawn from such an experience 
which have nothing to do with the Foreign Service. 

Briefly, the reasoning behind my stint on the Lexington 
Leader was this: In granting home leave, the government 
is motivated not only by a desire to have returning mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service reunited with their loved ones, 
but they are also supposed to have their American point- 
of-view sharpened and refreshed, they are supposed to be 
re-integrated into the American scene, reoriented and re- 
acquainted at first hand with the main currents of life and 
opinion in their country. Now, it so happens that my own 
home town is New York City. I am very fond of my home 
town, but I have often found that its currents of thought 
are not necessarily typical of the United States. I therefore 
decided that I would spend a part of my home leave else- 
where, at some more typical locality. In order to gain the 
broadest possible view of the local scene of that “typical” 
locality, I thought it would be best to go to work as a 
reporter on a small or middle-sized town newspaper. I 
did not choose Lexington, Kentucky because it is particu- 
larly “typical.” It was one of a narrow choice that was 
open to me, but as it turned out it was an excellent choice: 
Frankly, my two weeks on the Leader in Lexington were an 
adventure. 

Some people may think that a town in the Middle West 
would have been better suited to the experiment: This may 
be true, but it is also true that no one area, and certainly 
no one locality in any one area, can presume to be truly 
representative of the United States. Actually, in order to 
gain a fair picture, one would have to repeat the Lexington 
experiment in at least three or four other regions of the 
country. In my own case, however, Lexington being in a 
border region between the Middle West and the South. 
it turned out to be a happy choice. As far as the South is 
concerned, my first-hand knowledge of it had been entirely 
confined to holidays at Miami Beach and a rather grueling 
90 days at the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
Also, I must confess that hitherto I had never been for any 
length of time in an American community of less than one 
million inhabitants. Lexington has about 70,000 inhabi- 
tants. (The Leader, incidentally, has a circulation of about 
30,000.) After my two weeks there I would hardly qualify 
as an expert on Lexington or Kentucky. let alone on small- 
or middle-town life in America, but I did learn a great 
deal during this reportorial 


as an employee. The city editor, William Stucky, took 
me in hand upon my arrival and briefly introduced 
me to his staff. The purpose of my stay was explained to 
them, and it was agreed that whenever I went out with a 
reporter, he would merely introduce me as “Mr. Herz, who 
is with us for a couple of weeks.” The easy informality 
of the Leader’s city room and the ready understanding 
of the project by the reporters, resulted in my practically im- 
mediately becoming “one of the boys.” A bit of acting, 
of course, was required for me to play my part effectively, 
since toward outsiders I had to play the role of just another 
one of the reporters. Toward the Leader reporters, on the 
other hand, I could give free rein to my insatiable curiosity 
and wonderment at all things Lexingtonian. In fact, the 
close association with the reporting staff during my period 
in Lexington—tagging along with them when they had 
their mid-morning coffee, or listening to their comments 
after their interviews—was what really gave spice to the 
proceedings. 

Here is a brief catalogue of the “beats” on which I ac- 
companied Leader reporters and some of the stories I cov- 
ered either with them or alone: The community chest 
drive (giving a good glance at the social services of the 
town), the hospital beat, a murder trial (of intrinsic inter- 
est but also illustrative of grand jury and court procedure), 
tobacco auctions (just like on the radio), and the local 
Golden Gloves tournament, the police beat, city hall (in- 
cluding a fascinating “gripe session” at which local busi- 
nessmen presented their grievances over the imposition of 
increased licensing fees), two lectures at which a Depart- 
ment of Labor representative explained the latest Supreme 
Court ruling on overtime to groups of labor and manage- 
ment representatives, luncheon clubs (there seem to be 
millions of them), the police court, a cattle auction, and 
social functions, including a session of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy. . . . Most of the events, of course, 
were just routine to the Leader reporters. To the inquisitive 
newcomer and outsider, however, many of them opened up 
entire new vistas of the patterns of life in an American town. 

A rather good example of the ways in which a visiting 
apprentice-reporter can benefit from his status is “The Case 
of the Explosion on Bonnie Brae Drive.” a story which 
incidentally never appeared in the Leader. On a Saturday 
morning, a call was received from a lady who asked for 
details about an “explosion” she had heard in her vicinity 
during the night. The city desk immediately called Leader 
reporter Frank Borries who (with myself in tow) happened 
to be at police headquarters at the time. Borries, good 
reporter that he is. checked not only with the police but 
also with hospitals. the large tobacco redrying plants and 
with various people he knew who lived in the part of town 


from which the call had 


escapade. 

The managing editor of 
the Leader, Fred B. Wachs, 
had approved of the project: 
I was to be a full-fledged 
member of the reporting 
staff during two weeks. but 
without pay— although for 
purposes of liability insur- 
ance I would be carried 


Information. 


Martin F. Herz, who joined the Foreign Service in 1946, 
originally prepared for a career in international trade. 
ing the war, due to unusual language qualifications, he was 
able to specialize in psychological warfare and in the impor- 
tant new field of foreign public opinion. Of the combat propa- 
ganda leaflets he wrote, an estimated 1,000,000.000 copies were 
dropped on German soldiers and civilians. 
assigned to the Department, in the Office of International 


been received. For good 
measure, and since it was a 
quiet morning. this was fol- 
lowed up by a personal in- 
vestigation in the company 
of a police detective who 
happened to be off duty: All 
inquiries proved futile. There 
seemed to be no doubt that 
there had been an explosion. 


Dur- 


He is at present 
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but neither its cause nor the exact location could be deter- 
mined in time for the paper’s deadline, the Lexington 
Leader being an afternoon paper. There the matter rested. 

Since there seemed nothing else to do, I decided to follow 
the matter further and proceeded to Bonnie Brae Drive, 
where I interviewed a number of residents. This proved to 
be a fascinating experience. Some invited me in for a 
chat, describing what they had heard and seen. (A “bluish 
flash,” or a “ball of fire,” or “such a shock that we ran 
downstairs to see if the heating unit had exploded.”) I 
continued the investigation along Prall Street, a rather 
depressed Negro section, and on the other side of the 
railway tracks where there are better-type residences. To 
make a long story short—and this surely reflects on my 
qualities as a newspaper reporter—I never found out the 
true cause of the explosion. (Later it turned out to have 
been an “aerial bomb” exploded by college-boy prank- 
sters.) However, in the course of following up the story, 
I saw more homes, both from inside and out, and talked 
with more people, and gained more impressions of their 
lives than I could possibly have by any other means. For 
in all cases, as a Leader reporter on legitimate business, 
I was received with the greatest courtesy and in the most 
neighborly fashion. 

This, then is the first, more obvious conclusion as far as 
the value of the Lexington experiment is concerned: If 
there is any merit to a systematic attempt by returning 
Foreign Service personnel to observe American life and 
‘cultural patterns and social organization, then surely the 
city room of a small-town newspaper affords an ideal vant- 
age point. I can think of no other ready-made institutional 
framework that would enable the full gamut of the life of a 
community to be observed with such ease. The tourist. cer- 
tainly, who sees only the sights and who may amble up 
and down Main Street for a while, is bound to miss the 
substance. But to a visitor-observer who is taken in tow by 
‘the city reporters, the whole panorama of the town comes 
alive: It is one thing strolling down Main Street—it is 
quite another walking along with Fred Jackson of the 
Leader who knows practically everyone he meets and can 
give short, crisp characterizations of his friends. It is one 
thing even to meet the mayor of Lexington—which for the 
purpose of the project might have been unimportant— 
and it is quite another to sit in his office in the company 
of a Leader reporter and to listen to nonchalant, off-the- 
record dealings between himself and the city manager. To 
give a good look at America, as a rapid refresher course 
in Americanism, for first-hand experience with the business 
and social life, the exuberance, the Babbittry, the thought- 
fulness, the pathos, the superficiality and the marvellous 
power and infinite variegation of the American scene. the 
Lexington experiment can be highly recommended. 

But there is an entirely different side to this project: 
Only six weeks before I had set’ foot in Lexington, I had 
left my foreign post, which was Vienna, Austria. It was 
only natural, therefore, that as I observed the many-faceted 
life of Lexington I should ask myself occasionally how an 
Austrian in my place would be reacting to what I saw. 
It is only one step from there to the more general question: 
If the Lexington Leader affords a useful place for the re- 
orientation of an American who had been abroad, how 
would it do for the orientation of a trained foreign observer, 
say, of a European journalist? The answer is not obvious 
by any means. There may be some who feel that only the 
most favorable aspects of American civilization should be 
presented to foreigners, or in any event only the most out- 
standing and important. It would seem, however, that the 
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answer is contained in the very quantity and multifarious- 
ness of the impressions that a small town, properly observed, 
can yield: Along with whatever indifferent or critical im- 
pressions a foreigner might gain, there would inevitably 
come also a richer, more mature understanding of the 
American scene as a whole—and incidentally with a sub- 
stantial economy of time. If in my place a foreign journal- 
ist had been subjected to the Lexington experiment, and if 
afterwards he had spent a similar two weeks or ten days 
each with a newspaper in, say, Nebraska and Massachusetts, 
that foreign journalist surely would have left America after 
six weeks with a richer experience and a deeper understand- 
ing of our country than another visitor who had spent the 
time in New York, Chicago and Washington. 

There would have been one disadvantage, but at least 
three advantages if in my place a foreign journalist had 
been attached to the Lexington Leader. The disadvantage, 
of course, is that he would have lost the benefits of incon- 
spicuousness—for obviously a foreigner can hardly be 
passed off as “one of the boys.” Among the advantages, 
however, would be these: He would be a working journal- 
ist among fellow journalists, able to speak their professional 
language and incidentally profiting from his first-hand ex- 
perience of American journalistic practice. He would be 
under no restriction as far as writing his own spontaneous 
comments is concerned—in fact, the U. S. newspaper could 
readily exploit his presence and even print his observations. 
He would himself be able to go out and, under the sponsor- 
ship of his host-newspaper, interview people of interest to 
him, and he could consequently derive an even greater 
benefit from the experience—a benefit that would even- 
tually be shared by his foreign readers. 


For basically, the substance to be distilled from Lexing- 
ton or any comparable town is understanding and a partial 
appreciation, at least, of the American pattern of culture. 
And such an appreciation is not only needed by ourselves, 
and not only by those abroad who fear and distrust us, 
but perhaps most of all by those abroad who defend us 
without understanding. 


WHY DEPARTMENTAL OFFICERS 
WAKE UP SCREAMING 


As many in the Department have discovered to their 
sorrow, there’s often many a slip between the drafting of 
a circular instruction and getting it finally approved for 
distribution to the field. One such circular, prepared in 
May, came back to the drafting officer in November, still 
uncleared after bouncing around among various “clearing” 
officers and being lost twice. He swears—or was it just 
his pensive fancy ?—that typed to the routing slip was the 
following lyric gem: 


Do you love me in November 
As you did in May, 
When you drafted me (remember?) 
And sent me on my way? 
Or do my many clearances 
And frequent disappearances 
Make you wish to hell I’d never 
Seen the light of day? 
Do you love me in November 
As you did in May? 
—F. S. Serial. 
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The Old Treaty Seal of the United States 


By Ricuarp S. PATTERSON 


The Secretary of State has had custody of the Great 
Seal of the United States since 1789. Ambassadors, Minis- 
ters, and career officers of the Foreign Service are familiar 
with the original seal in the form of an embossed paper 
wafer which is affixed to their commissions. Some of these 
officers meet with it too, now and then, on certain other 
formal papers that come to or pass through their hands, 
such as full powers, letters of credence, and instruments 
of ratification of treaties. The Great Seal of the United 
States in the form of an embossed wafer has been used 
since 1782. All but forgotten, however, even in the De- 
partment of State, for more than half a century, until Dr. 
Hunter Miller, then Historical Adviser, brought it to light 
in the early 1930’s, was the fact that the Great Seal had 
formerly and for many years been used also in the form 
of a large pendant seal embossed from a die specially made 
for the purpose of authenticating treaty ratifications. The 
pendant seal was an impression on a cake of wax, which 
for protection was enclosed in a metal case and which was 
attached to the document by means of heavy, ornamental 
cords that passed through the wax and case and ended in 
tassels. 

Discovered in the fall of 1947 among trash about to be 
disposed of, the original steel die of the old treaty seal 


of the United States has since been positively identified . 


and has been deposited in the National Archives. It 
turned up in the annex building at the rear of 1712 G 
street, which was then being evacuated after about five 
years of use by the Department of State, chiefly as storage 
space. After being mislaid for three quarters of a century 
—a dozen years ago the writer made searches for and in- 
quiries about it in vain—this splendid relic of the Depart- 
ment of State of a former day was found by Dr. E. Taylor 
Parks and Mr. Moreau B. C. Chambers, of the Division of 
Historical Policy Research, among odds and ends of obso- 
lete files, papers, and rubbish that the two men had been 
called upon to examine with a view to approving their 
destruction. Where this die, in its mahogany case, may 
have lain hidden since it passed out of use, some years 
before the Department moved—in 1875—into the then 
new State, War, and Navy Building at Seventeenth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, and through what circumstances 
it came to the place where Dr. Parks and Mr. Chambers 
found it, will doubtless remain a mystery. That it was 
found is most fortunate. An official symbol of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of an earlier time, used 
only for purposes of high ceremony in its international 
relations, this old seal die is a museum piece that deserves 
to be preserved and treas- 


Seal die was cut in brass, in conformity with that descrip- 
tion, soon after the action of Congress; it was in use at least 
as early as September 16, 1782; and it continued in service 
until April 1841. For the most part it was employed in im- 
pressing wafer seals, much like those of today; but it 
was used too, between 1815 and 1825, for stamping wax 
pendant seals which were attached to original instruments 
of ratification of treaties destined for exchange with for- 
eign governments. Examples of the seal of 1782 in this 
form, affixed to the American ratifications of the treaties 
of December 24, 1814, July 3, 1815, October 20, 1818, 
and July 12, 1822, with Great Britain, were reported in 
1936 to be in the files of the British Public Record Office; 
and presumably a few others repose in the archives of 
certain other foreign governments. None is known to exist 
in the United States. 

It was the established practice of the European mon- 
archies in the early nineteenth century to use pendant seals 
rather than wafer seals on their instruments of ratification 
of treaties. Despite the fact that this Government was a 
republic, contemporary officers of the Department of State 
seem to have felt that the United States should follow the 
custom and precedent of the royal courts of Europe in this 
respect. At any rate, as mentioned above, the pendant seal, 
embossed from the only American Great Seal die then 
in existence, the brass die of 1782, was so used for a decade 
prior to 1825. By 1824, however, that die was deemed 


by the Department to be unsuited to the high formality 


of treaty ratification. Its small size—about 214 inches in 
diameter—compared unfavorably with European great 
seals; and the artistry of its engraving was then described 
as “very clumsy and awkward.” Correspondence in the 
archives of the Department shows that in May 1824 the 
Chief Clerk was seeking a competent engraver to cut a 
new and larger die to be used exclusively on pendant seals. 
And an old record book of the former Bureau of Accounts 
tersely discloses that on May 5, 1825, the Department paid 
Seraphim Masi, jeweler and silversmith of Washington, 
the sum of $406 “for Treaty Boxes & a great Seal.” That 
“oreat Seal” was the original die of the old treaty seal 
of the United States—the die recently rescued from ob- 
livion. 

Something in the way of a description of this relic would 
seem to be appropriate. The die itself is circular, 4-11/16 
inches in diameter and 114 inches thick, and weighs 614 
pounds. It is made of steel, except for a band of brass 
fifteen sixteenths of an inch wide and one sixteenth of 
an inch thick which is sunk into the circumference flush 

therewith and flush with the 


ured. 

The story of this seal die 
—a story only fragments of 
which have been told before 
—commences with the adop- 
tion by Congress of a device 
or design for the Great Seal 
of the United States on June 
20, 1782. The device then 
adopted, which was in the 
form of a verbal description 
in heraldic terms, has _re- 
mained unchanged as part of 
of the law of the land to the 
present day. The first Great 
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back. A threaded hole in the 
center of the back, five 
eighths of an inch in diame- 
ter and three fourths of an 
inch deep, served presuma- 
bly for attaching the die to a 
press or to a handle. The 
engraved surface (see the ac- 
companying illustration) ap- 
pears to be as usable as ever, 
scarcely touched by time or 
wear except for an_ al- 
most invisible crack running 
through the upper sinister 
cloud area. The device— 
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necessarily cut in reverse—differs considerably in appear- 
ance from that of the seal in current use, particularly in the 
depiction of the eagle realistically rather than with heraldic 
stiffness and formality. Strictly speaking, the device is not 
quite a perfect rendering of the verbal description adopted 
by Congress in 1782, for the horizontal lines to represent 
azure (blue) on the upper part of the shield and in the crest 
are lacking. The die is in a mahogany case which must have 
been made especially for it and which, judging from its con- 
struction and its shabby appearance, is probably the origi- 
nal container. Measuring about 7°4 inches from front to 
back, 8 inches from side to side, and 25% inches from top to 
bottom, this case is fitted with two brass hinges and a brass 
lock the key for which is missing. It is lined with velvet 
which may once have been purple but which is now faded, 
stained, and worn. A shallow depression carved in the center 
of the top of the case, of approximately the shape of the 
shield on the die but of slightly larger size, was perhaps 
once filled with a brass inlay. 

The old treaty seal was in service for a period of forty- 
six years. It was never, so far as known, impressed other- 
wise than as a pendant seal; and it was reserved almost, 
although not quite, exclusively for use on original instru- 
ments of ratification of treaties destined for exchange with 
foreign governments. Treaty ratifications of the United 
States are ordinarily prepared in two originals, signed and 
sealed, one for exchange (or deposit) and one for the De- 
partment’s files. No better illustration of the exact equiv- 
alence and concurrent use of the pendant Great Seal and 
the wafer Great Seal can be offered than the fact that during 
the period of use of the former it was regularly affixed to 
original treaty ratifications that were to go into the pos- 
session of foreign governments, while the duplicates thereof 
to be filed in the Department were always sealed with the 
wafer seal. A few examples of the pendant Great Seal. 
enclosed in their silver cases—which are known as skip- 
pets—are to be found in the Department’s files of unper- 
fected treaties, attached to instruments of ratification that 
for one reason or another failed to be exchanged. In 
certain instances, but only very rarely, the pendant seal 
was affixed to documents other than treaty ratifications, 
namely, letters of credence and full powers. 

A photograph, made in London in 1948, of the pendant 
seal affixed to the American instrument of ratification, dated 
July 19, 1870, of the naturalization convention with Great 
Britain signed May 13, 1870, is reproduced above. 

In comparison with the wafer seal of today, the pendant 
seal was expensive, and its use involved numerous and 
costly accessories. The seal itself was a circular cake of 
red wax measuring from 45% to 434 inches in diameter 
and from three-fourths to one inch in thickness. This cake 
of wax was not, however, produced in one operation. In- 
stead, impressions or “castings” from the die were made 
in the form of wax disks about a quarter of an inch thick, 
and a backing was added later, as described below. These 
disks, which were made for the Department by one or 
another private firm or person in Washington, were pur- 
chased in quantities of six to thirty-six at a time at a price 
that ranged from $25 to $40 a dozen. The accessories, 
which, besides wax composition for the backing of the 
seal, included skippet, cord, slides, tassels, velvet “port- 
folio” or set of covers for the document, and elegant 
“treaty box” to house the whole, were usually purchased 
in quantity and kept on hand in the Department for use 
as needed. For these accessories the Department had no 
precise standard of form, style, or quality; and conse- 
quently they differed somewhat from time to time. In the 
1830’s and early 1840's the skippets were of silver “richly 
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The Old Treaty Seal of the United States (slightly enlarged) 
gilt,” having a finish that simulated gold and retarded 
tarnishing; the cord and tassels were of interwoven blue 
and gold; and the portfolios, or some of them at least, 
were of blue or crimson velvet lined with silk or satin. 
From about 1845 the skippets were of silver ungilded; the 
cord and tassels were of silver; and the portfolios, of blue 
velvet lined with straw-colored satin, had an eagle and 
shield and an ornamental border imprinted in the cloth 
on front and back. The treaty boxes, from first to last, 
seem to have varied considerably in form and style. Some 
were bound in morocco, ornamented with gilt, and lined 
with satin; some were made in the form of a book; and 
some were of mahogany or rosewood lined with plush or 
velvet. Most of them were fitted with a pair of silver- 
gilt or silver clasps. As for the cost of these various ac- 
cessories of the old treaty seal, the silver skippets ranged 
in price from $75 to $120 each; the wax composition for 
the seal backing was $1 a pound; and, in 1857 for instance, 
the Department paid $1 a yard for cord, $1 a pair for 
slides, $25 a pair for tassels, $7.50 each for velvet port- 
folios, $25 each for treaty boxes, and $17 a pair for silver- 
gilt clasps for the boxes. 

As the foregoing suggests, the process of affixing the 
pendant seal was somewhat complicated. The document 
to be sealed was first engrossed in folio pages of paper 
or vellum and duly signed and countersigned. The pages 
were then bound into the portfolio by means of the cord, 
the knotting of which was so arranged that two ends dangled 
from the lower edge of the binding. These ends, side by 
side, were run through the diameter of the skippet—which 
had a small hole in either side for this purpose—to a point 
that left from four to twelve inches of cord between port- 
folio and skippet. Melted wax composition was poured 
into the skippet to a depth of about five eighths of an 
inch, embedding the cord; and the wax disk bearing the 
seal impression was pressed down on the composition, 
firmly uniting with it as it hardened. Tassels were attached 
to the free ends of the cord at a distance from the skippet 
of say nine and twelve inches respectively; the skippet 


cover was put on; document and seal were fitted into the 
(Continued on next page) 
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treaty box; and the box, if 
it was to be sent out of the 
country for the exchange of 
ratifications, was enclosed in 
a tin container that was sold 
ered shut. a 

Ordinarily the skippets 
used with the treaty seal 
were of sterling silver, about 
5 inches in diameter and 114 
inches thick, with a cover on 
which a replica of the seal 
device was cast in relief. 
To the preceding statement, 
however, there were three 
notable exceptions. When 
Commodore Matthew C. Per- 
ry set out on his famous mis- 
sion of 1852-1854 to Japan, 
he took with him a full pow- 
er to negotiate a treaty and 
a ceremonial letter addressed 
by President Fillmore to the 
Emperor of Japan. Both doc- 
uments were sealed with the 
treaty seal, and both the 
skippets were of solid gold. 
In Perry’s official report on 
his mission is this description: “These documents, of folio 
size, were beautifully written on vellum, and not folded, 
but bound in blue silk velvet. Each seal, attached by cords 
of interwoven gold and silk with pendant. gold tassels, was 
encased in a circular box six inches in diameter and three 
in depth, wrought of pure gold. Each of the documents 
together with its seal, was placed in a box of rosewood 
about a foot long, with lock, hinges, and mountings, all 
of gold.” The bill of F. Masi & Company for the two gold 
skippets plus gold fittings for the treaty boxes—plates, 
hinges, half hinges, buttons, and screws—was paid on 
July 23, 1852, in the sum of $1,827. Even more imposing, 
however, was the American instrument of ratification of the 
treaty that Commodore Perry signed with Japan on March 
31, 1854. Sealed with the pendant seal in a gold skippet 
and enclosed in a gold-fitted, velvet-lined, rosewood box, 
it must have been one of the most elegant and costly docu- 
ments ever to emanate from the Government of the United 
States. The bill of Samuel Lewis, Washington jeweler, 
for the skippet and for gold clasps, plate, and hinges and for 
the engraving of them, was paid on August 25, 1854, in 
the sum of $1,220.52. Including pages of vellum, wax 
casting of the seal, blue-and-gold cord and tassels, velvet 
portfolio, treaty box, and other accessories, the total cost 
may have run to $1,400. 


From 1825 to 1832 the Department purchased skippets 
from various firms, among them that of F. Masi & Company, 
which is listed in the Washington directory for 1834 as 
“Military and Fancy store”; and from 1833 until 1852 
all skippets were purchased from that firm. The Masi 
skippets have in relief on the cover a fairly close replica 
of the treaty seal around which is a border of twenty-four 
stars. From 1854 until the pendant seal went out of use 
all skippets were purchased from Samuel Lewis, the jeweler 
mentioned above. It appears, indeed, from the Department’s 
rcords, that the first skippet furnished by the Lewis firm 
was the gold one for the ratification of Perry’s treaty. 
For casting the skippet covers, with a replica of the seal 
in relief, Lewis had an iron die the device of which was 
the same size as that of the treaty-seal die and a very 
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The Old Treaty Seal Die 


close copy of it, most notice- 
able differences being the 
slightly deeper engraving of 
the Lewis die and the stronz- 
er brow and shaggier feath- 
ering of its eagle. 

Charles A. L. Totten in his 
writings on the Great Seal, 
and Gaillard Hunt, official 
historian of the seal, relying 
on Totten, have mistakenly 
identified the Samuel Lewis 
die as the old treaty-seal die. 
Of the separate existence of 
the latter these writers were 
wholly unaware, and con- 
cerning the history and use 
of the pendant Great Seal 
they had almost no accurate 
knowledgment. Investigation 
made in 1939-1940 estab- 
lished the fact that the treaty 
seal of 1825, and not the 
Lewis replica of it, was used 
at least as late as January 
1869. Since use of the pend- 
ant seal was discontinued in 
1871, only a little more than 
two years later, it would have been natural to suppose that 
the treaty seal of 1825 continued in service during that peri- 
od, had it not been the existence of the following circumstan- 
tial evidence to the contrary: In the first place, there is in the 
archives of the Department of State, though not attached to 
a document, one red-wax impression cast from the Samuel 
Lewis die, and apparently this impression was old and 
broken as long ago as January 1883, when Totten saw it. 
Secondly, in June 1869—for the first time, according to the 
Department’s records—Samuel Lewis furnished the Depart- 
ment wax castings of the seal, three dozen in all, which 
was more than enough to last from that date through the 
year 1871. Thirdly, Totten, who visited the Lewis estab- 
lishment in January 1883, saw there the Lewis die and also 
a dozen red-wax castings which, if his picture of one of 
them is accurate, had certainly been made from that die 
and not from the treaty-seal die of 1825. The question 
that was thus presented—whether the pendant Great Seals 
of 1869-1871 bore the impression of the treaty-seal die 
or that of the Samuel Lewis die—can now for the first time 
be answered. Recent examination of five examples of the 
pendant seal, four in the British archives and one in the 
Swedish archives, two of which were affixed on July 19, 
1870, and the others on December 17, 1870, and March 24 
and May 25, 1871, reveals that each one was cast in the: 
treaty-seal die of 1825. In no known instance was an 
impression from the Samuel Lewis die used as the Great 
Seal of the United States. 

Original impressions of the old treaty seal are now 
more rare than might be supposed. Some have fallen vic- 
tim to fire, as was the case in Peking, Port-au-Prince, 
Managua, and San Salvador; and some, no doubt, to acci- 
dent; but more, it seems, to human avarice. Ironically, the 
silver skippets that were intended to protect the pendant 
seals have been, because of their intrinsic value, a cause 
of their disappearance or destruction. While a complete 
check of foreign archives with respect to the current exist- 
ence of original impressions of the old treaty seal has not 
been practicable, it has been reported, for instance, that in 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Peruvian Outpost—1906 


By Cuares C, FSO Retired 


On the reverse side of the old snapshot is a notation by 
myself dated August 1907, some weeks after I had estab- 
lished the first American Consulate (and only one for many, 
many years) at Iquitos, Peru, 2,300 miles up the Amazon, 
by river windings, and the route usually taken by the few 
Peruvian Officials sentenced to serve their government in 
this far-away outpost. For them, instead of enduring the 
hardships of the overland trip—some 30 to 40 days over the 
Andes and down to the Amazon basin—it was preferable 
and more comfortable to sail up the west coast of South 
America to Panama; change to a steamer for Bax)ados; 
await a Booth Line ship from New York there; transfer 
again at Manaos, the “St. Louis” of the Amazon, some 1,000 
miles from its mouth; and take another Booth Line boat for 
Iquitos. 

I reached my post in November 1906, after a trip of 


eight weeks from New York, the only passenger on a cargo 
Booth Line ship. 


There was only one other American in Iquitos at the time, 
an American dentist, whom I appointed Vice-Consul and 
who is pictured at my right in the snapshot. 


We enjoyed no wireless nor other communication with 
the outside world, except on the arrival about every six 
weeks of the Booth Line boats. I might have been dead a 
month, and my family would never have known of it. Three 
of us did have yellow fever. One of us didn’t die. I had 
helped bury the other two—a Colombian and a Brazilian— 
and was so bitten by mosquitos as I alone prepared their 
bodies for burial that I seemed certain to come down with 
the dread disease. I did, of course. But it just wasn’t my 
time, apparently. By continuous and excessive vomiting I 
managed to rid my system 
of the burning gastric and 
other secretions which would 
have burned the intestines 
into the “black vomit” which 
is supposed to be fatal, al- 
ways. 

Iquitos was then but a 
clearing in the jungle; some 
400 feet above sea level and 
about 4 degrees from the 
equator, reportedly. We 
counted less than 100 whites, 
men, women and children. 
Among the foreigners, the 
Germans numbered about 
20; the Britons 10; the 
Americans 2. There were 
only two English-speaking 
women (Britons) in the 
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Caption on reverse: “Office of the Consulate at Iquitos. 

King and Charles C. Eberhardt in doorway. 

Note the “drop” reed curtains in windows and doors, used to 

permit light and air to enter and arrest rays of sun and gaze 
of passersby, human and animal.” 


community—and they wouldn't speak to each other. 


I served at Iquitos almost 114 years. In late 1907 I spent 
about six weeks among the head-hunting Indians of the 
upper Putomayo River, ostensibly to study the “Indians of 
Peru” (the title of my rather voluminous report, illustrated 
with snapshots), but actually to keep American investors out 
of a territory even then in dispute between Colombia, Ecua- 
dor and Peru, where the Peruvian company then operating 
had become so hard up for capital that representatives were 
visiting both New York and London with the idea of form- 
ing partnerships, but also, I was convinced, with the idea of 
placing the blame on the foreign investors when the inevit- 
able news should reach the outside world of similar atroci- 
ties perpetrated on enslaved Indians as those reported from 
the Belgian Congo about that time. 


And it all happened just as I had conjectured. My trip 
to the Putomayo was made in 1907. I myself was witness 
to barbarities and atrocities too horrible to recount. In 
1910, the British Government had received so many com- 
plaints that Sir Roger Casement was sent on a special mis- 
sion to investigate and report. He found and reported much 
what I had seen. The British Foreign Office wrote our State 
Department asking what, if anything, their files might dis- 
close on such a subject. 


We fellows out on the firing line so often feel that our 
reports, even if of such seeming interest and/or importance 
as to have been published, are then pigeonholed and for- 
gotten. But I had used the catch phrase “The Rule of the 
Rifle” to head one section of my report. In it, I told of how 
some 250 armed half-breeds 
— Peruvian-Indian — con- 
trolled thousands of Indians, 
abusing them with unmerci- 
ful cruelty and often shoot- 
ing them outright. 


I later found out that my 
report, with almost no dele- 
tions, was sent to the British 
Foreign Office and that it 
was published in its entirety 
(entitled Indians of Peru, by 
American Consul Charles C. 
Eberhardt) in the Blue Book 
report by the British Par- 
liament in which the com- 
pany and the British stock- 
holders were publicly repri- 
manded. 


Dr. 
August 1907. 
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News from the Department 


By Barpara P, CHALMERS 


Personals 

Mr. Ernest A. Gross has been named Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations. He will assume 
all the duties and responsibilities of the Counselor with re- 
spect to the maintenance of liaison with the Congress and 
the Bureau of the Budget in connection with the development 
and implementation of United States foreign policy. In 
addition, Mr. Gross will continue to discharge the duties of 
Coordinator of Foreign Assistance Programs, as announced 
in the February issue of the JOURNAL. 

Mr. Gross was formerly Legal Adviser of the Department. 
Mr. Jack TaTE will continue to serve as Acting Legal Ad- 
viser. 


The appointment of Dr. Puitip C. Jessup, until recently 
Deputy U. S. Representative on the United Nations Security 
Council, as Ambassador-at-Large has been announced. Mr. 
Joun C. Ross has replaced Dr. Jessup on the Security Coun- 
cil and Mr. Cuar.es P. Noyes has taken over Dr. Jessup’s 
duties as the United States member of the so-called “Little 
Assembly” of the United Nations. 

The HonoraBLeE Myron M. Cowen, Ambassador to Aus- 
tralia, has been named Ambassador to the Philippines, and 
the HonoraB_e NortuH Winsuip, Minister to the Union of 
South Africa, has been promoted to the rank of Ambassador. 

The resignation of the HONORABLE Garrison Norton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, has been announced. 

CaREER Minister H. MERLE Cocuran has been appointed 
Ambassador to Pakistan, following the recent death of the 
HonoraBt_e Paut H. Aine. Since July, Ambassador Coch- 
ran has been United 
States Representative on 
the United Nations Good 
Offices Committee for 
Indonesia, now known 
as the United States 
Commission for Indo- 
nesia. FSO Joun W. 
TUTHILL has been de- 
tailed temporarily to 
act as Adviser to Am- 
bassador Cochran, who 
is continuing, for the 
present, as United States 
Representative on the 
Indonesian Commission. 

The following appoint- 
ments have recently been 
made: Mr. Durwarp 
V. SanpiFer, Acting Di- 
rector, Office of United 
Nations Affairs; Mr. 
Joun M. Leppy, Acting 
Chief of Division of 
United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Af- 
fairs; Mr. 
Duptey Wricut, Jr., 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSPECTION CORPS 


Assistant Secretary for Transportation and Communications 
and Assistant Director of the Office of Transport and Com- 
munications for the past three years, has been appointed 
Deputy Director of the Office of Educational Exchange. 

FSO Frep W. JANpDREY, who has been on duty for the 
past year in FP, has left for Kabul, with Mrs. Jandrey, to 
become First Secretary. It will be Mr. Jandrey’s second as- 
signment in the Near and Middle East Area, in which he has 
expressed a desire to specialize. 


FSO Laurence W. Tay or has been appointed to the For- 
eign Service Inspection Corps. During his assignment to 
the Department, Mr. Taylor served as Assistant Director 
in charge of the School of Basic Officer Training at the 
Foreign Service Institute, and for the past few months as 
Special Assistant to the Chief of Foreign Service Personnel. 


Miss JANET BARKER, who served at Cairo, Tirana and 
Nanking as a member of the Foreign Service Staff Corps, 
has joined the staff at the Foreign Service Institute, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Doris H. ALLEN, who has been assigned Vice Con- 
sul at Athens. 

The January 29th issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
contained an article “They Do Anything To Get Into The 
U.S.A.” by James M. Macfarland, which is an account of 
Mr. Macfarland’s experiences while Vice Consul in charge 
of visas at Montreal. Mr. Macfarland is now Information 
Officer at Istanbul. 


“Phuling Phish” 


The peripatetic CHARLES C. EBERHARDT, FSO retired, who 
received at Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Association Lunch- 
eon notice forwarded to 
him there, returned the 
notice with the following 
notation: 

“Nope. Kan’t come. 
Your bid came too late. 
ennyhough, am hav- 
ing too much phun phul- 
ing phish.” 


Third Inter-American 
Travel Congress 


The Third Inter- 
American Travel Con- 
gress was held February 
15-24, 1949 at San Car- 
los de Bariloche in the 
Argentine Andes. Am- 
bassador George P. 
Shaw was Chairman of 
the United States Dele- 
gation, which included 
the following officers 


Photograph by James S. Wright from the Department of 


Photograph taken on February 2, 1949. Seated, left to right: FSO Al- State: H. H. Kelly, As- 
bert M. Doyle, Director General of the Foreign Service, Christian M. sistant Director, Office 
Chief, Division of For- Ravndal, Assistant Secretary John E. Peurifoy, Chief, Foreign Service 

eign Service Administra- Inspection Corps, Howard K. Travers, and FSO Frederick B. Lyon. 


of Transport and Com- 


tion. Mr. Ricuarp F. Standing, left to right: FSO Thomas A. Hickok, FSO Edward T. Wailes, (01). x tions; and 


Cook, who has_ been 
Special Assistant to the 
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FSS James G. Byington, FSS Duncan M. White, FSS Ancel N. Taylor, George Knight, Assist- 
FSO James S. Moose, Jr., FSO Wilson Flake, FSS Lawrence W. von ant Legal Adviser for 
Hellens, FSO Laurence C. Frank and FSO George J. Haering. 


Special Problems. FSO 
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Edward Maney, First Secretary of the American Embassy 
at Buenos Aires was adviser of the Delegation. 

The Third Congress was one of a series of meetings held 
for the purpose of encouraging and promoting tourist travel 
through the Americas. Argentina, as host government, ex- 
tended invitations to participate in the Congress to the 21 
American Republics and Canada as well as to a number 
of national and international organizations. 

The First Congress was held at San Francisco in April 
1939 and the Second Congress at Mexico City in Septem- 
ber 1941. 


Signing of Consular Convention with Great Britain 


A consular convention, with an accompanying protocol, 
between the United States of America and the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, was signed in 
Washington on February 16, 1949 by Secretary ACHESON 
and the BriTisH AMBASSADOR SiR OLIVER SHEWELL FRANKS. 

The purpose of the convention, like that of the consular 
conventions in force between the United States and numer- 
ous other countries, is to regulate the consular affairs of 
each country in the territory of the other country. It covers 
such matters as the status of a consular establishment, the 
duties and functions of consular officers, and the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of the consular personnel of each 
country stationed in the territory of the other country. 

The convention contains, as usual in the case of consular 
conventions negotiated by the United States with foreign 
countries, provisions relating to the appointments and dis- 
tricts of consular officers; their legal rights and immunities 
and the inviolability of consular offices, archives, and corre- 
spondence; the financial privileges of consular officers and 
employees, including tax exemptions and customs privileges; 
the rights of consular officers in connection with the pro- 
tection of nationals of their country; notarial acts and other 
services; the authority of consular officers in connection with 
the settlement of estates and transfers of property; and their 
authority in regard to shipping matters. 


Opportunities for Research and Teaching in Belgium 
and Luxembourg 


Opportunities for Americans to undertake research or 
serve as visiting professors and secondary school teachers 
have been announced by the Department. The awards will 
be made, under the provisions of the Fulbright Act, in Bel- 
gian francs. Financial benefits will include round trip 
transportation, a salary, living allowance, and allowance for 
purchase of necessary books or equipment. 

Grants will be made to one or more visiting professors 
to Belgian institutions, including the State Universities of 
Ghent and Liege, the Free University of Brussels, and the 
Catholic University of Louvain. The Belgian universities 
have suggested the fields of American literature, economics 
and Agriculture as appropriate. Other fields will, however, 
receive serious consideration. Determination of the number 
of visiting professorships and final selection of candidates 
will depend upon the high personal qualifications of the ap- 
plicants.. Definite assignment to one of the Belgian uni- 
versities will be made at the time of selection. 

One or more grants will be made to United States post- 
doctoral scholars for advanced research in Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, or the Belgian Congo under the auspices of Belgian 
institutions of higher learning. Fields for research are un- 
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Former Under Secretary Robert A. Lovett saying farewell to 

Miss Ethel G. Christenson on the occasion of her retirement 

on January 19, 1949 after 41 years in Government service. 

Left to right: FSO W. Walton Butterworth, Director of Office 

of Far Eastern Affairs, Miss Christenson, Mr. Lovett, and 

Richard D. Weigle, iw Officer of Office of Far Eastern 
ffairs. 


specified. Determination of the number of research grants 
to be awarded and final selection of candidates will be de- 
pendent upon the high personal qualifications of the appli- 
cants, the merit of their research projects, and the facilities 
available for carrying out the projects. 

One opportunity has been announced for an American 
teacher of English to spend a year teaching in a Belgian 
secondary school. An experienced teacher with a thorough 
understanding of methods of secondary school instruction 
is desired. 

Professors and research scholars interested in these op- 
portunities may obtain application forms and additional in- 
formation from the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 
5, 

Inquiries regarding the secondary school English teach- 
ing opportunity and requests for application forms should be 
addressed to the United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

In addition to the openings listed above, there are oppor- 
tunities, announced previously, for 24 American graduate 
students to study in Belgian universities and other institu- 
tions of higher learning. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


CORRECTION 


In the announcement in the February issue of the JOURNAL 
of the birth of a son to W. Perry George, FSO retired, and 
Mrs. George, it was erroneously stated that Mr. George is 
a law partner of General Patrick J. Hurley. The JourNAL 
regrets the error and is glad to make this correction. 

Mr. George is an Adviser on Problems of Foreign Trade 
and Investment with offices at 1537 33rd Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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INSIDE STATE: THE HOOVER COMMISSION 
REPORT—I 


The_eagerly-awaited report of the Hoover Commission 
on Foreign Affairs appears as we go to press. The Depart- 
ment is sending it and the Task Force Report, which pre- 
ceded it, to the field. For ready reference we print in this is- 
sue Recommendation No. 20 of the full Commission Report 
which deals with amalgamation of the Foreign Service and 
the Department, but we remind our readers that it should 
be read together with the Task Force report, especially Rec- 
ommendation 15. The Commission declares itself “gen- 
erally in accord” with the principles set forth in the prelimi- 
nary study, with some modifications and special emphasis. 
We refer to some of the differences in the two reports in 
this review which is necessarily the result of a brief con- 
sideration of the texts. 

In summary, the Commission recommends that the “per- 
sonnel in the permanent State Department establishment in 
Washington and the personnel in the Foreign Service above 
certain levels should be amalgamated over a short period 
into a single foreign affairs service obligated to serve at 
home or overseas and constituting a safeguarded career 
group administered separately from the general Civil Serv- 
ice.” Members of the Foreign Service will note with relief 
that the wilder rumors about the proposals are unfounded. 
There will be no immediate merger, the Service is not to be 
swallowed up by the Civil Service, and the career principle 
is to continue, although subject to a bewildering number of 
compromises, exceptions, and parallel personnel systems. 

There are a number of drastic recommendations: the 
consolidation is to be mandatory within a short period of 
years (the Task Group report specifies five years; the final 
report gives no figure of years); and the Office of the Di- 
rector General is abolished (Task Force report only). The 
Board of the Foreign Service is also to be eliminated and the 
views of other Departments are to be obtained by “inter- 
departmental consultation”; the present Civil Service per- 
sonnel of the Department would enter the consolidated serv- 
ice on application and oral examination; those unwilling 
to switch over might continue in present jobs on “limited 
service” or be “given opportunities elsewhere in Govern- 
ment.” 

In place of the present three American branches of the 
Service (FSO, FSR, and FSS) the Task Group report en- 
visages four: General, Special, Staff and Temporary. Also 
the Task Force recommends that members of the present 
Staff category drawing compensation over about $4,500 
should, upon application and oral examination, be trans- 
ferred to the new general or special officer classifications; 
if they cannot qualify they should be retired. or transferred 
to other departments of the government within five years 
unless they elect to remain in the new staff category “with- 
out further promotion at the present salaries until retire- 
ment.” 

The final report is much less specific about the penalties 
for failure to join the consolidated Service than is the Task 
Force report. We do not know what significance to attach to 
the final report’s omission of details but most of these are 
precisely those which disturb us. 
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Five years, in our view, is altogether too short a term in 
which to complete the amalgamation. The present Depart- 
mental service would be hard hit by such a requirement 
while the proposed Foreign Affairs Service would get only 
a negative selection from those willing to be stampeded into 
an enterprise for which they never enlisted. Let us assume 
that a Staff member (“above $4,500”) or a Departmental 
member comes before an examining board for admission to 
the consolidated Service. The examiners know that an ad- 
verse decision will not only keep this man out of the Service 
but will also send him off (a) to seek “opportunities else- 
where in the Government”; or (b) into retirement; or (c) 
into the novel but genteel peonage of “limited service” 
(final report), or service “without further promotion” 
(Task Group report). What kind of men will offer them- 
selves to such an ordeal? What kind of examiner will hold 
out for sending a man to Coventry instead of a safe refuge 
in the combined Service? 

If amalgamation is to occur we believe that it should take 
place over a ten or twelve year transitional period in which 
those who do not wish to enter the combined Service, as 
well as those who do not qualify will stay on in their pres- 
ent positions with full opportunities for promotion until 
they retire or resign. 

Both reports would exclude from the merger the top tier 
of Assistant Secretaries, etc., and “at the lower levels, me- 
chanical or subsidiary employees such as janitors, engineers, 
guards and messengers.” The final report also excludes 
“certain technical personnel in programs such as foreign 
information, for whom the existence of comparable overseas 
assignments seems improbable.” 

We believe that any realistic survey of the Department will 
considerably expand the category of those who will not join 
either the general or special services and that this is all right. 

We also have reservations about the proposed abolition 
of the Office of the Director General (Task Report) which 
seems to stem from the proposition, common to both reports, 
that the Service is guilty of administering itself! Now there 
are surely very few officers of the Foreign Service who are 
under the impression that they are immune from the control 
of the Secretary, the Under Secretary, his principal Assist- 
ants and the Assistant Secretary for Administration. We 
must, however, face the hard facts: that over the years these 
officials have changed with rapidity; that some 13,000 for- 
eign personnel cannot keep abreast of changes in personnel 
policy and personalities at home; and that the task of ad- 
ministering them and their offices is a specialized job having 
little in common with home administration. No matter how 
the chart-makers draw up the boxes, they will inevitably 
find that foreign operations will require some kind of spe- 
cialized administration here at home. In the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 this need for continuity and specialized adminis- 
tration was recognized by setting up a foreign administra- 
tion headed by a Director General. 

We have not made up our minds about the proposals for 
doing away with the Board of the Foreign Service. We 
share the Commission’s doubts about the scope of authority 
by Committee, but we know also how strongly other depart- 
ments have pressed in the past for representation in such a 
body. We recall, too, that the Old Board of the Foreign 
Service Personnel used to be well regarded by the far-flung 
Service because it was believed that it brought the attention 
of the highest echelons in the Department to bear on our 
problems. 

We are confused about the exact working out of the Re- 
ports’ recommendations about interchange between branches. 
questions of inter-branch prestige, specialists vs. generalists, 
and over-all flexibility. In general, we will not know what 
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we have here until we see a detailed plan, but we think we 
recognize the lineaments of many a familiar ghost which 
the planners of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 thought 


they had laid to rest! Flexibility is one good thing; the 
career principle is another. The *46 Act tried to combine 
them in one formula; perhaps the legatees of the Hoover 
report can devise a better one. 

It was with much misgiving and in expectation of brick- 
bats that the Act of ’46 was made to provide for three prin- 


cipal branches of the Service; the Hoover planners have 
come up with four. And they are not squeamish about 
recognizing hierarchical differences among them! 

Alhough this review has dealt with possible defects in 
the proposals we believe the Commission has done a 
thoroughly worthwhile job in its intensive inside survey of 
the Department of State. There is much that is new and 
very good in the Report and we hope to comment on these 
aspects in further installments. 


The Hoover Commission Recommendations Relating to Amalgamation 


(Excerpts from a report on Foreign Affairs to the Congress by the Commission on Organization of the 


Executive Branch of the Government, February 1949) 


2. ce. RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO 
PERSONNEL 


Recommendation No. 20 


The personnel in the permanent State Department estab- 
lishment in Washington and the personnel of the Foreign 
Service above certain levels should be amalgamated over a 
short period of years into a single foreign affairs service 
obliga:ed to serve at home or overseas and constituling a 
safeguarded career group administered separately from ‘the 
general Civil Service.* 

The State Department and the American embassies, lega- 
tions, and consulates abroad, which together make up the 
diplomatic and consular machinery of the Nation, are now 
served by two separate groups of men and women, one “The 
Foreign Service of the United States” and the other enrolled 
under the ordinary Civil Service system. The two groups, 
in terms of American citizens, are approximately equal in 
size. This division of forces between a Foreign Service cen- 
tering on a separate corps of officers, mostly stationed 
abroad but partly in key positions in Washington, and a 
group of employees who work chiefly at home is a source 
of serious friction and increasing inefficiency. Such a divi- 
sion of personnel in foreign affairs has been abandoned in 
all but a handful of countries. Among those in which it still 
exists, ihe United States is the only great power. 

The division leads to jealousies and to inequality of com- 
pensation among people doing much the same work. The 
Foreion Service, through long periods of service abroad, 
undoubtedly loses contact with American domestic condi- 
tions. The Civil Service emplovees, who seldom or never 
serve abroad for any long period, fail often to understand 
other nations and avpreciate foreign conditions. 

The present conditions also lead to the existence of two 
administrative offices. one for each body of public servants, 
but both in the same household and dealing frequently with 
the same personnel questions. The Foreign Service is in 
law and practice largely self-administered. and is to some 
degree even independent of the Secretary of State. 

In recommending the consolidation of the Foreign Service 
and the State Department Service into a single new Foreion 
Affairs Service. it is believed that for the present the consoli- 
dated service should be separate from the general Civil Serv- 


*RESERVATION: While concurring generally in this recommenda- 
tion because of the administrative advantages of consolidating the 
two services, I think that it is of crucial importance that this process 
not be permitted to operate so as to destroy the morale or spirit of 
either group. 

James ForrEsTAL 
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ice. The Commission’s recommendations on the general 
Civil Service, in our report on Personnel Management, con- 
template sweeping changes in the entire Civil Service per- 
sonnel system. These changes will necessarily involve ad- 
justments and experimentation extending over a period of 
years. Similarly, the consolidation of the Foreign Service 
and the State Department Service will also require the 
gradual solution of numerous problems in terms of practical 
circumstances. Consequently it is believed that the two re- 
organizations should for the present proceed on separate 
bases but that the top officials in both systems should keep 
in close touch with each other so that the guiding principles 
in both readjustments are not at variance. 

Certain general principles for carrying out this consolida- 
tion are set forth in the task force report, Recommendation 
15. The Commission is generally in accord with those prin- 
ciples. The list below reiterates some of those principles 
which warrant special emphasis, and restates others with 
certain modifications: i 
a. The members of the single new foreign affairs service 
should all be pledged to serve at home or abroad. 

b. The consolidation should be mandatory but should be 
carried out gradually over a short period of years. 
c. The consolidated service should include all personnel 
except (1) at the top level the Secretary, the Under Secre- 
tary, the Deputy Under Secretaries, the Assistant Secretaries, 
and others of comparable rank, and ambassadors and min- 
isters, (I]) certain technical personnel in programs such as 
foreign information, for whom the existence of comparable 
overseas assignments seems improbable, (III) at the lower 
levels, mechanical or subsidiary employees such as janitors, 
engineers, guards, and messengers, and all alien employees 
of whatever rank. 
d. The consolidation should receive the continuous atten- 
tion and support of the Secretary and the Under Secretary, 
with the direct execution being entrusted to the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration. Over-all policies and 
standards governing entrance, transfer, classification, exami- 
nation, promotion, and retirement should be established by 
the Secretary, perhaps after consultation with a temporary 
advisory board with a membership such as that suggested 
by the task force report. Particular attention should be 
given to equalizing the time spent in the field with that at 
home. 
e. The assignment of personnel within the consolidated 
system requires a flexible system of personnel administration 
so that the Secretarv is free to draw upon not only the vari- 
ous talents within the service as he needs them, but also on 
(Continued on page 46) 
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News from the Field 
FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Argentina—Dixon Donnelley 

Australia (Canberra)—Donald Lamm 
Bolivia—Park F. Wollam 

British Guiana—George W. Skora 

China (Shanghai)—John H. Stutesman, Jr. 
Colombia—John M. Vebber 

Costa Rica—Albert E. Carter 
Dakar—William R. Gennert 
Ecuador—Benjamin L. Sowell 

France (Northern)—Alfred H. Lovell, Jr. 
France (Southern)—William H. Christensen 
French Indo-China—Dallas M. Coors 
Greece—Claude G. Ross 

Hongkong—Betty Ann Middleton 
Iceland—William S. Krason 
India—William Witman II 
Ireland—Wayland B. Waters 
Italy—Outerbridge Horsey 


PARAGUAY 


January 6, 1949 

Setting examples for the 11 bachelors and the 5 single 
girls in the Embassy, two of the Embassy family in as many 
months took the plunge into matrimony. On November 13, 
1948, Miss Ruth Prentice, secretary to the Air Attaché, was 
married to Sergeant Stanley P. Thomas of the United States 
Air Force Mission to Paraguay. Reverend Lemmon, pastor 
of the local Christian Church, officiated, and everyone agreed 
that both the ceremony and the bride were beautiful. Miss 
Elinor Bond, the Ambassador’s secretary, was the maid of 
honor and Embassy Clerk Charlie Martin was best man. 

On December 26, 1948, Special Assistant Collins D. Al- 
mon was married in a 
home wedding to Miss 
Pilar Ferrer. Ambassa- 
dor Warren served as 
best man. Your corre- 
spondent as well as Sec- 
retaries Bob Moore and 
Ken Steins acted as wit- 
nesses at the religious 
and_ civil ceremonies. 
Mr. Almon and _his 
bride departed the fol- 
lowing morning for the 
United States on vaca- 
tion enroute to their new 
post at Guatemala City. 
We are going to miss 
them both very much 
and congratulate the 
Embassy at Guatemala 
City on their new ad- 
ditions. 

Although Christmas 
Day turned out to be a 
hot one and far from the 
white Christmas which 
so many of the staff 
have been accustomed 
to, it nevertheless be- 


Ambassador Joseph E. 
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Jacobs presented his credentials to President 
Klement Gottwald of Czechoslovakia on January 5, 1949. Present at 
the ceremony were, reading from left to right: James K. Penfield, 
Counselor of Embassy; Lt. Col. A. 
T. C. Foote, Assistant Military Attaché; F. G. Siscoe, Second Secretary ; 
Ambassador Joseph E. Jacobs (in foreground), Louise Schaffner, 
Third Secretary; Dr. J. Kordos of the Office of the Czechoslovak 
President; President Gottwald (in foreground), and Dr. J. Skalicky, 
Czechoslovak Chief of Protocol. 


J. Dechaene, Air Attaché; Lt. Col. 


Java—C. H. Walter Howe 
London—Jesse D. Dean 
Mexico—Carl W. Strom 

New Zealand—John S. Service 
Panama—Oscar H. Guerra 
Paraguay—Henry A., Hoyt 
Peru—Maurice J. Broderick 
Poland—Findley Burns, Jr. 
Portugal—William Barnes 
Rumania—Donald Dunham 
Singapore—John Hamlin 
Southampton—William H. Beck 
Switzerland—Ruth Madsen 
Turkey—Clifton B. English 
Union of South Africa—John C. Fuess 
Uruguay—Sidney Lafoon 
U.S.S.R.—Charles G. Stefan 

V enezuela—Thomas D. Kingsley 


came a gala occasion as a result of the Christmas breakfast 


which Ambassador and Mrs. Warren had for all of the 
staff. Starting off with fruit juice and ending up with egg- 
nog, the breakfast, held on the Residence grounds, was a 
huge success. Of course, those nice scrambled eggs and 
hot biscuits with jelly had nothing to do with the wonder- 
ful results. 
Surprisingly, although Asuncién is usually considered off 
the beaten path, we have had the opportunity to welcome 
several visitors here in past months. Harold Tewksbury, 
Chief of RPA, Winthrop Brown, Chief of Commercial Pol- 
icy Division of the Department, and Tom Maleady, First 
Secretary in Buenos Aires, made an all too short visit fol- 
lowing the Rio Commer- 
cial Conference. S.S. 
Steinberg, Dean of the 
Faculty of Engineering 
of the University of 
Maryland, Harvey L. 
Johnson, and Dr. and 
Mrs. H. Claude Horack 
were with us during the 
month of September on 
travel grants from the 
Department. Then, on 
December 14th, Senator 
Dennis Chavez and Dr. 
Lovelace of Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, spent 
one short day en route 
to Chile seeing the sights 
of Asuncién, buying 
some of the local handi- 
craft and generally cap- 
turing the hearts of all 
the Embassy staff. Their 
visit was followed by 
that of Dr. Van Dyne, 
tobacco expert on a trip 
for the Department of 
Agriculture. In addition, 
Marion Keller and Vir- 


Courtesy Nathaniel Davis 
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Cail of Consul General C. Paul Fletcher on the Pacha of 
Casablanca on November 18, 1948, on the 21st Anniversary 
of the accession to the Throne of Sidi Mohamed Ben Youssef, 
Sultan of Morocco. The Consul General is in the foreground 
bareheaded. 


ginia Fowler from our Embassy at Buenos Aires spent a 
few days here. Mr. and Mrs. Ray Herbert, Dr. and Mrs. 
Rivera and Barbara Eastment came up for an overnight stay 
from Montevideo. We are hoping that these all too short 
visits will have put Ascuncién on the map, and that our 
visitors went away with an idea of some of the charm which 
we all think this little city has. 

On January 3rd, we had a departure instead of an arrival. 
Ambassador Warren left with Colonel Batterson and Cap- 
tain Bradford in our Air Mission plane for Panama en 
route to Washington for a short period of consultation. 
While the Ambassador is gone, Arch Randolph, First Sec- 
retary and Commercial Attaché, has taken over the duties as 
Chargé d’ Affaires. 


A repetition of last year’s New Year’s party was requested 
Pp party q 


- by many of the Americans and so Hank Hoyt and Tom Al- 


len had another one at their house this year. The girls from 
the office, including Alice Capaccio, Alicia Hernandez, Dor- 
othy Waggoner and others, did a wonderful job of decorat- 
ing which all helped to make the party a success. The high- 
light of the evening was the appearance at 12 o'clock of old 
man 1948 in the person of Jim Passarelli, followed by a car 
in which 5’ 1” Ken Steins dressed as 1949’s cherub was be- 
ing pushed by 6’ 8” Lt. Col. Mec Peeke dressed as 1949’s 


On occasion of the presentation of credentials of 
Ambassador Richard C. Patterson, Jr., to Presi- 
dent Juan Jose Arevalo, of Guatemala. From left 
to right, first row: John W. Fisher, Third Secre- 
tary; Ernest V. Siracusa, Second Secretary; Milton 
K. Wells, First Secretary; Military Aide to Presi- 
dent Arevalo; Ambassador Patterson; Adolfo 
Rudeke, Chief of Protocol. Second row: Mario 
Ramirez, Sub-Chief of Protocol; Lt. Comdr. Hugh 
Caldwell, Naval Attaché; Lt. Col. Willis Lewis, 
Military Air Attaché; Lt. Col. Alva Fitch, Military 
Attaché; Dario Morales, _— Chief of Pro- 
tocol. 
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mother. The New Year’s kiszes bestowed upon young 1949 

left their mark and the lipstick has been getting mixed up 

with the notarial seals in the Consular Section ever since. 
We hope to send up some pictures of some of these 


events soon. 
Henry A. Hoyt 


BERN 
January 21, 1949 

Climaxing a week of festivities in connection with the 
opening of TWA’s New York-Zurich service, Minister John 
Carter Vincent and Civil Air Attaché Francis Deak de- 
parted on January 19 on the first return flight of the “Star 
of Zurich” to the U.S. While in Washington, Minister 
Vincent planned to participate in various of the inaugural 
activities, and also to spend some time in consultation in 
the Department. 

The Swiss Capital has now joined the ranks of other 
Foreign Service posts boasting their own newspapers. “The 
Front Berner” began publication the last week of 1948, 
and each Friday brings the latest in events, chatter, and 
administrative news to the staff of the Legation. Clerks 
Lois Stephenson and Lorena Jenkins have earned the 
plaudits of all for their efforts in publishing the weekly. 

In order to afford an opportunity for all American wo- 
men in Bern to meet, exchange news of interest, and dis- 
cuss activities, a series of monthly teas has been inaugurated 
under the supervision of Mrs. John Carter Vincent and 
other women of the Legation. The most recent tea at the 
Hotel Bellevue heard Mrs. Roy Cameron of the American 
Church Guild in Geneva tell of the activities of the Ameri- 
can women in that city on behalf of the Pestalozzi Village 
in Trogen, a unique, retreat for homeless children of all 
nationalities. 

Other events during the holiday season included the 
usual Yuletide parties, plus an evening of Christmas carol- 
ing on December 23, which topped off two rehearsals the 
previous week at the homes of Second Secretary Charles 
Owsley and Bronson Tweedy. 

Minister and Mrs. Vincent were at home the evening of 
January 1 to members of the staff and their families. 

Recent personnel news includes the arrival of Third Sec- 
retary Edward L. Johnson on transfer from Colombo, Cey- 
lon, and the return to Bern of Arlene Jacoby, Secretary to 
the Minister. Third Secretary Everett K. Melby also returned 
from statutory leave and is now packing up in preparation 


for his transfer to Athens. 
RutH MApDsEN 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. DE WoLF, Review Editor 


A Short History of Chinese Philosophy by Fung 
Yu-lan. The Macmillan Company, New York. 368 pages. 
$5.00. 


The author of this book—a teacher of philosophy at 
‘Tsinghua University near Peiping—is one of the most dis- 
cerning thinkers in China today. After taking his doctorate 
at Columbia University some twenty-five years ago, he 
‘devoted all his energies to the exposition of his country’s 
philosophical tradition in the light of his knowledge of 
the West. That he is by nature and training admirably 
‘equipped for such a task is shown in his excellent earlier 
book, A Comparative Study of Life’s Ideals, in which he 
set forth the differences and similarities between the thought 
of China and the West. Another, entitled Chuang Tzu, is 
surely the best existing translation of the authentic parts 
of that Taoist work. Both books were printed in Shanghai. 
In view of these accomplishments it was fitting that Prince- 
ton University, at its bicentennial celebration two years 
ago, conferred on Dr. Fung an honorary degree. 


The present work is a shortened, popular version of a 
large History of Chinese Philosophy in the Chinese language 
of which Dr. Derk Bodde of the University of Pennsylvania 
translated the first volume (1937) and is now translating 
the second. This abbreviated history was in fact edited 
by Dr. Bodde who at the same time provided an informa- 
tive preface. 


The word philosophy, which in the West too often con- 
notes involved intellectual effort for its own sake, is hardly 
descriptive of Chinese thinking which was usually concerned 
with more mundane and practical matters—namely how to 
obtain peace of mind and achieve harmonious personal 
relationships. Dr. Fung rightly observes that in China 
philosophy has been the concern of all educated persons. 
not just the prerogative of a chosen few. Since philosophy 
was something to be lived, one had to learn it in child- 
hood and take it into account in almost every activity of 
life. In this sense, every Westerner who lives in China and 
seeks to comprehend Chinese ways is engaged in philosoph- 
ical inquiry. For Dr. Fung, and presumably for the Chinese 
people, “Philosophy. especially metaphysics, is useless for 
the increase of our knowledge regarding matters of fact, 
but is indispensable for the elevation of our mind.” It is 
from this aspect, he assures us, that Chinese thinking has 
something to contribute to world philosophy. In the words 
of the classic known as The Doctrine of the Mean, it “at- 
tains to the sublime and yet performs the common tasks”— 
it is both idealistic and realistic. Chinese thinkers have. 
as Dr. I ang’s book amply demonstrates, touched upon all 
the major subjects that have engaged the attention of 
philosophers in the West, but have never lost sight of these 
prime objectives. 


This is a book which teachers of philosophy, and all who 
care to understand the basic concepts of the Far East. 
cannot well ignore. It will stretch their minds, enabling 
them to think beyond our too-circumscribed Mediterranean 
tradition. It cannot be a waste of time to note how the 
best minds of the most populous and most enduring civil- 
ization viewed the world and man’s place in it. 


ArtuurR W. HuMMEL 
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The Mediterranean by André Siegfried. Translated by 
Doris Hemming. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York. 
1948. 221 pages. $3.00. 


The difficulty in reading a book by a world-renowned 
authority is that one expects too much and consequently 
is disappointed. That is the case in this instance. Of course, 
a great deal has been lost in the translation of this book; 
the approach is a French approach and best read in the 


original. Typical of French publications there is no bib- 


liography nor index, which those interested in the area 
would look for first. 

Professor Siegfried gives an extremely brief historical 
survey of the political importance of the Mediterranean ag 
a highway in the Preface. Other chapters cover the geo- 
logical origins, climate, flora, race, agriculture, industry, 
property, mineral resources, ports and shipping, health and 
sanitation, and the balance of trade. His concluding chapter 
is the “Mediterranean’s Place in the World,” but he gives 
the Mediterranean a very small place in the world. 

The Mediterranean as a literary effort is excellent but 
economically and geographically there is much to be de- 
sired. Professor Siegfried has been inspired by and quotes 
frequently from such authors as Paul Valéry, Comtesse de 
Noailles and André Gide. He believes that they have a 
certain feel for colors, tastes and odors that are an essen- 
tial part of the scene and are omitted from the ordinary 
geography. He would like to see a geography written 
on these odors and colors as described by the great authors. 
This poetical approach to economic geography is fascinating 
reading but one who has never been to the Mediterranean 
is apt to receive a travelogue misconception. He speaks 
long and often in glowing terms of the glorious sun, the 
warmth, and the loveliness of the gardens. When he men- 
tions the winds, the deserts, the diseases they appear un- 
real and lack conviction after his bright sun and beautiful 
gardens. Out of sixteen chapters only seven can be classi- 
fied as economic, and these chapters are general in the 
extreme. 

Apparently André Siegfried wrote this book before the 
end of the war, even though his Forward is dated Novem- 
ber, 1947. He writes in generalities; his figures are pre- 
war: and he emphasizes France and French North Africa 
to the exclusion of the Western Mediterranean. The neglect 
of the East cannot be forgiven as surely this part of the 
Mediterranean is by far the most interesting, even though 
not the most advanced. The eastern Mediterranean as Pro- 
fessor Siegfried admits himself: “. .. has contributed more 
than any other region in the world to the spread of civiliza- 
tion.” Recent developments here, both political and eco- 
nomic, even before the end of the war, have been of far 
too great an import thus to be relegated to the background. 
Professor Siegfried states that in the Mediterranean 

. we find no impressive collaborations carried out by 
vast numbers of peoples . . .” Throughout the whole 221 
pages he has not devoted a word to the impressive work 
that has been done in Israel—not even in his chapter on 
agriculture. It is distressing to note that with his analysis 
of climate, agriculture, industry and economy the report 
of Dr. Lowdermilk was not given consideration. The 
Palestine experiment is applicable to the rest of the Medi- 
terranean. Professor Siegfried constantly dwells on the 
fact that the desert is always reclaiming its own, but over- 
looks the possibilities of the Mediterranean with the aid 
of modern engineering reclamation projects. He sees the 
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Mediterranean as always remaining in the Dark Ages. With 
the new spirit of nationalism in these people it will not 
always remain so. However, as Professor Siegfried declares, 
it can never equal the industrialized Northwestern Europe 
or United States. 


ELEANOR WEST 


The Swiss Without Halos by J. Christopher Herold. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 250 pages. $3.75. 


The Switzerland of picture postcard mountains, lakes, 
and quaint chalets is known to all travelers but this is not 
the Switzerland of Mr. Herold’s book. His Switzerland is 
the one which is seen “after the company goes home.” 

The fact that the Swiss have maintained their neutrality 

through two world conflicts gives credence to the belief. that 
_ the Swiss are a peaceful nation engaged in watch making 
and entertaining the travelers of the world. When Swiss 
history is traced from its beginning in 853 to the present 
time, it is evident that this is a fallacy. The Swiss have 
been one of the most warlike people on the continent, 
having participated in more European wars than most 
countries. There has been a difference though—the Swiss 
have participated as hired soldiers rather than as a nation. 
Mr. Herold’s presentation of Swiss history may seem repe- 
titious, but only through the history of the major cantons— 
Geneva, Bern, and the rural cantons—is a history of Switzer- 
land complete. 

No book concerning Switzerland could fail to mention 
the Alps which have contributed much to making the coun- 
try what it is. Mr. Herold discusses the influence of the 
Alps on the various phases of Swiss life. Their concept of 
freedom is to remain “as free as our fathers,” a perpetual 
status quo; their economy is based on frugality due to 
scarcity of natural resources. The people themselves have 
become as solid as the mountains which surround them. 

Switzerland has long been noted for its sheltering of 
refugees from other European countries. The contributions 
of these non-Swiss are noted by Mr. Herold, but he also 
stresses the contributions of Swiss writers, authors, and 
artists. In the humanitarian field Henri Dunant, founder 
of the Red Cross, is perhaps the most well-known Swiss. 

In government and economics there is much to be learned 
from the Swiss. Their primary individual concern is for 
the efficient government of the canton, rather than the 
country. As a result of good local government, the national 
government is well-run, with graft practically an unknown 
element in Switzerland. When reading Mr. Herold’s book, 
a deep respect for the far-sighted economy of the Swiss is 
gained. In early times the Swiss exported manpower to 
balance their economy; in later years they have imported 
tourists for the same purpose. The impression is gained 
that given any situation the Swiss could come out with 
a profit. 

While Mr. Herold destroys the myth of Switzerland, he 
gives a picture of the ingenuity of the people coupled with 
“horse sense.” The picture of the Swiss rehabilitating a 
Europe of an atomic war portrays the character of the 
Swiss—‘“Sensibly and rationally they would survey the 
potentialities of the ruins, make reports, and draft plans 
for reorganization of Europe on a solid business basis with 
no political nonsense allowed to interfere. They would 
probably do an excellent job.” 


E. Lone 
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Wiring a Continent, by Robert Luther Thompson. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1947, 544 
pages. $7.50. 


“Wiring a Continent” is the first volume in an intended 
two-volume presentation of the history of the telegraph in- 
dustry in the United States from the initial work of Samuel 
F. B. Morse to the present day, written by Mr. Robert L. 
Thompson who is presently an officer in the State Depart- 
ment. This volume runs from 1832 to 1866 and is a detailed 
study of the growth of the telegraph system from mere labo- 
ratory equipment to a group of enormous corporations com- 
manding a network running throughout the United States 
and connecting by submarine cable with Europe. The 
stress is on the political and economic rather than on the 
technical aspects, the telegraph industry being described as 
the first of the great monopolies. In this connection the 
author relates the initial struggle over the question of 
whether the national telegraph system should be in private 
or in public hands. 

This volume ends with the establishment of the first ef- 
fective Atlantic submarine cable. A particularly interesting 
and little-known episode in connection with the Atlantic 
cable is the proposed construction through Alaska and 
across Bering Straight into Siberia of a telegraph line in- 
tended to connect the United States with Asia and Europe. 
The establishment of a workable submarine cable caused this 
project to be suspended, it having been undertaken with the 
idea that the construction of submarine cables was imprac- 
ticable. 

The attempt of the author has obviously been to perform 
a work of serious research and at the same time to tell a 
colorful story. 

E. O’Connor. 


The Story of Induraja by Hilda Wernher. Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., New York. 1948. 251 pages. $2.75. 


The amalgamation and incorporation of some 562 Indian 
princely states into something less than 25 viable political 
units integrated into the administrative organization of the 
Dominion of India in less than a year and a half, has been 
a truly impressive event in the evolution of democratic 
institutions. There are all too few really good books being 
written about India and it is a pleasure to be able to report 
that Hilda Wernher—in dealing with the story behind 
the story of the Indian princely states—has done it again 
and has made a significant contribution to any thorough 
bibliography of India. 

Just as in her “My Indian Family” which was on the 
best seller lists in the early forties, and in her incomparable 
“The Land and the Well” which depicted in warm but 
realistic terms the life of the Indian peasant, so also, in 
“The Story of Induraja”, Mrs. Wernher has utilized the 
channel of a highly readable, clearly plotted, novel in order 
to get across to the unsuspecting reader an accurate, almost 
photographic, portrayal of two typical (one orthodox and 
one progressive) Indian states. It is a subject almost unique 
in English or American literature but it is handled with 
a masterful intimacy of detail that speaks for itself of the 
discernment of Mrs. Wernher’s observations during the 
eight years that she lived in India as the mother of “My 
Indian Family.” 

Induraja is the young, beautiful, intelligent Indian prin- 
cess of the story, which is a recounting of her experiences— 
first as the widow of a young prince of the orthdox Rajput 
ruling family of the not-very fictitious State of Selaipur— 
then as the favorite child of the progressive ruler of the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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International Cooperation Relating To Narcotic Drugs 


By Grorce A. Moriock 


After 40 years of international cooperation to suppress 
the abuse of narcotic drugs, what is the present situation? 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs sitting at Lake Suc- 
cess last May heard reports that seizures of opium and 
hashish in Egypt amounted to 4,646 kilograms in 1946, an 
increase of 30 percent over 1945. Competent authorities 
estimate that amounts seized represent not more than 10 
percent of the total traffic. The smuggling of narcotic drugs 
in the Near East obviously is big business. It was also 
reported that in the United States in 1947 the trends in the 
illicit traffic in narcotic drugs began to take on a resem- 
blance to conditions in prewar days. Old scources of supply, 
such as France and Italy, again became active as bases for 
the smuggling of cannabis and opium. 

Considerable traffic was also reported between Yunnan 
and Siam, where large seizures were made. 

The total quantity of raw opium seized in 1947 as re- 
ported by Governments was 4,761 kilograms, 74 percent 
of which came from India, Iran, Mexico and Turkey. 

On the basis of seizures reported, which were far from 
complete—9 countries reporting 974 of a total of 986 cases 
—it is apparent that there is a persistant demand in the 
world for narcotic drugs and that supply is endeavoring to 
keep up with the demand. 

Reports made to the Commission on Narcotic Drugs dis- 
closed that governments in the Far East are giving up 
supplying prepared opium to addicts for smoking purposes, 
a business which formerly amounted to over $100,000,000 
in revenues annually. The representative of the Nether- 
lands reported that the number of licensed opium addicts 
in the Netherlands East Indies has been progressively re- 
duced especially since 1941. Good progress in the suppres- 
sion of opium smoking at Hongkong, British North Borneo, 
Malaya, Singapore and Macao was reported. 

Elsewhere little progress was noted. The representative 
of the United States disclosed that he had information that 
in Siam opium production amounted to between 84,000 and 
112,000 kilograms of raw opium per year, of which only 
30 percent was legally distributed, the remainder going 
underground to Bangkok, Burma and China. He informed 
the Commission that there were over 100 opium smoking 
dens and more than 30,000 opium smokers in Bangkok. The 
representative of France admitted that measures to sup- 
press the smoking of opium in French Indochina were not 
yet successful. Opium smoking is rife in parts of China 
and Burma. In Iran, although figures are lacking and exact 
information is difficult to obtain, there is very large con- 
sumption of opium by smok- 
ing 


Central Board (the control body for narcotics) in its re- 
port of November 1947 stated that from 1931 to 1936 the 
aims of the convention on the control of manufactured drugs 
were to a large extent attained. 

The above information suggests roughly that there is a 
large and active contraband trade in narcotics going on in 
most parts of the world; that there is consumption of opium 
by smoking in a number of countries under government 
regulation or toleration and that there is excellent control 
over a large quantity of legitimately manufactured drugs. 


Illicit Traffic 


What has been done to combat the international illicit 
traffic in narcotics? 

It is not well enough known today that two Americans, 
President Theodore Roosevelt and Dr. Hamilton Wright, 
took up the fight against the unrestrained movement of 
narcotic drugs from country to country in the first decade 
of the present century. They noted that the problem was not 
exclusively associated with the Far East, but was world- 
wide. Recognizing that nations acting alone were unable 
to protect themselves against the international illicit traffic, 
the United States decided to cooperate with other nations 
in the control of the legal trade in these dangerous drugs 
and in international efforts to suppress their abuse. The 
United States took the initiative in bringing about the first 
international conference on the subject, a conference held 
in Shanghai in 1909. The nine resolutions adopted at Shang- 
hai laid the foundation for future international control 
work. 

On the proposal of the United States, a conference on 
narcotic drugs met at The Hague and resulted in the first 
international narcotic convention, known as the Hague Con- 
vention of 1912. Article 3 of that convention provided that 
the Contracting Powers pledge themselves to take measures 
(a) to prevent the exportation of raw opium to countries 
which have or may prohibit its entry and (b) to control the 
exportation of raw opium to countries which regulate or 
may regulate its importation. 

The adoption of this article by the Conference repre- 
sented a new principle in international commercial law. It 
was designed to protect China in particular. Sixty-six coun- 
tries have become parties to the convention. Iran, however, 
a large exporter of opium, has not ratified the convention. 

Another important provision of the 1912 convention is 
the stipulation in article 1 that the Contracting Powers 
shall enact efficacious laws or regulations for the control 
of the production and distri- 
bution of raw opium. This 


In Peru and Bolivia about 
9,000,000 kilograms of coca 
leaves are chewed annually. 
A Commission under the 
United Nations is about to 
be sent to Peru to determine 
whether this habit is harm- 
ful. 

World production of raw 
opium still runs above 2,000 
metric tons against 450 tons 
required for medicinal and 
scientific purposes. On the 
other hand, the Permanent 


If there are any questions on the dark 
and devious international traffic in nar- 
cotics, George Morlock will know the 
answers. 
these problems for a long time in the 
Department and has an expert knowl- 
edge of this complex subject. 
been of great assistance to the Depart- 
ment in its negotiations with other na- 
tions in an effort to find a solution to 
the international control of the traffic in 
narcotics and dangerous drugs. 


article was intended to check 
illicit traffic at the very 
source. Unfortunately some 
of the producing countries 
have hesitated to take dras- 
tic action to license produc- 
ers and collect all the opium 
produced, so the world is 
still trying to limit and con- 
trol production. 

The Opium Agreement 
signed at Geneva on Febru- 
ary 11, 1925 contained one 
article worthy of particular 


He has been dealing with 


He has 
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Photograph of Representatives of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs at the First Session held at Lake Success, December 1946. 


mention. It is article 8 reading: “The Contracting Powers 
undertake to assist one another in their efforts to suppress 
the illicit traffic by the direct exchange of information and 
views between the heads of the services concerned.” The 
United States since 1925 has concluded agreements with 
25 countries for exchange of this nature. Our Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics uses these direct channels of communi- 
cations every day with good results. 

Further progress in combating the illict traffic was made 
by the conclusion of the international convention signed at 
Geneva on February 19, 1925, the purpose of which was to 
supplement the Hague Convention of 1912. There are 58 
parties to this convention. 

Still another international conference was held at Geneva 
in 1931 to supplement the 1912 and 1925 conventions be- 
cause those conventions had not succeeded in eliminating 
large and widespread illicit traffic. This convention is 
known as the convention for limiting the manufacture and 
regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs signed July 
13, 1931. Sixty-eight countries are parties to it. Among 
other provisions, this convention stipulated that the High 
Contracting Parties shall create a special administration 
for the purpose of organizing the campaign against drug 
addiction by taking all useful steps to prevent its develop- 
ment and to suppress the illicit traffic. 

In order to ensure the uniform application by govern- 
ments of the legislative principles contained in the 1931 
convention, a model code was drawn up and circulated to 
governments in 1932. In addition, a convention was drawn 
up at Geneva in 1936 for the suppression of illicit traffic 
in dangerous drugs. The purpose of the convention was, 
as stated in the preamble, “To strengthen the measures 
intended to penalize offenses.” This convention listed vari- 
ous offenses. It was also provided that the offenses listed in 
the convention should be included in extradition treaties 
between the Contracting Parties. Only 15 countries have 
as yet become parties to this convention. 

The illicit traffic in narcotic drugs will continue to thrive 
until all countries are strong enough and willing to enact 
and enforce effective laws against such traffic. 


Smoking Opium 
Now, that we have outlined some of the measures taken 
against the illicit traffic by the countries of the world. let 
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us consider another phase of the traffic, namely, the prob- 
lem of prepared opium. 

President Theodore Roosevelt’s attention was drawn by 
Dr. Hamilton Wright and Bishop Charles H. Brent to the 
situation prevailing in the Philippine Islands where a 
government monopoly for sales of opium to addicts, prin- 
cipally Chinese, for the satisfaction of their addiction, had 
been legalized prior to our administration of the Philippines 
in 1898. The Congress, after considering reports on the 
subject, passed an Act approved March 3, 1905 providing 
“that after March first, nineteen hundred and eight, it 
shall be unlawful to import into the Philippine Islands 
opium, in original form, except by the Government, and 
for medical purposes only, and at no time would it be lawful 
to sell opium to any native of the Philippine Islands except 
for medicinal purposes.” 

The Shanghai Commission of 1909 went on record “That 
the International Opium Commission finds that the use of 
opium in any form otherwise than for medical purposes is 
held by almost every participating country to be a matter 
for prohibition or for careful regulation.” Article 6 of the 
Hague Convention of 1912 went a step further, stipulating 
that “The Contracting Powers shall take measures for the 
gradual and efficacious suppression of the manufacture, 
the internal traffic in and the use of prepared opium inso- 
far as the different conditions peculiar to each nation shall 
allow of this...” 

The convention also provided for the prohibition of the 
importation and exportation of prepared opium, but those 
nations not yet ready to prohibit were to do so as soon as 
possible. 

With the end in view of suppressing the use of opium 
for smoking in their Far Eastern possessions and territories, 
representatives of the British Empire (with India), China, 
France, Japan, the Netherlands, Portugal and Siam met at 
Geneva in November 1924 and drew up an opium agree- 
ment. The Contracting Parties agreed to prohibit the sale 
of opium to minors, to limit the number of retail shops 
and dens, to prohibit the export of opium, whether raw or 
prepared, from any possession or territory into which opium 
is imported for the purpose of smoking, and to carry on 
propaganda in schools to discourage the use of prepared 
opium. 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Opium Poppy 


On the United Kindom’s proposal, a Commission of In- 
quiry visited several Far Eastern countries in 1929 and 
1930 and submitted a report on the smoking opium situ- 
ation. As a result of this report, a conference was called to 
meet in Bangkok in 1931, but accomplished little. In the 
agreement concluded there was a recommendation to the 
effect that the “suppression of the use of prepared opium 
is dependent on the effective limitation of the production of 
opium.” 

In 1943 the United States invoked the provisions of 
article 6 of the Hague Convention of 1912 in notes to the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Portugal and France, the 
countries having possession of the Far East then occupied 
by the Japanese forces, urging them to suppress the use of 
smoking opium in those territories when reoccupied. All 
four countries agreed to the proposal and announced their 
adoption of the principle of the prohibition of the use of 
opium for smoking. Subsequently all Far East territories 
enacted legislation for the early suppression of prepared 
opium, with the exception of Siam. It has been proven 
since 1945 that prohibition can be effective in the Far 
East without first limiting the production of opium. 


Legal Trade in Narcotics 


The third phase of the narcotics problem relates to the 
legal trade in narcotics. Eeveryone knows that narcotics 
are indispensable medicaments. The physician, for instance, 
finds that morphine is an unrivaled analegesic and hypnotic. 
It is efficient in checking diarrhea and various intestinal 
disorders. In addition, it reduces excitement and shock. - 
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Large quantities used in the last war on the battlefield 
saved thousands of lives. Codeine is used to ease coughing, 
as a sedative and in treatment of influenza. Cocaine is 
indispensable in the treatment of eye diseases and in surgi- 
cal treatment of the throat, nose and ears. World require- 
ments of the principal narcotic drugs in 1947 for consump- 
tion as such were: 


Morphine 9,751 Kilograms 
Heroin 
Cocaine 
Codeine 49,347 
Dionine 


Unfortunately, opium and its derivatives, the coca leaf 
and its derivatives and preparations made from Indian 
hemp were abused to such an extent 40 years ago that the 
social structure was being undermined in many countries. 
These drugs when not used as carefully prescribed by a 
physican have harmful effects. The layman who is unstable 
or unbalanced mentally and physically is likely to become 
a drug addict. In such persons their condition may be 
temporarily corrected by morphine, which in most cases 
produces a feeling of well-being or euphoria. If additional 
doses are taken at regular intervals, the addict finds that 
he needs the drug in order to feel normal. In a short time 
he increases the quantity of the drug as tolerance to it is 
induced. If he does not take his drug regularly, a terrible 
craving for it develops. To obtain his drug he will commit 
almost any crime as his sense of morality diminishes. The 
physical effects are important. He will be troubled with 
constipation, loss of appetite, emaciation, deterioration of 
the skin, hair and teeth, muscular weakness and other 
diseases. Often he dies from tuberculosis or pneumonia. 
The addict thus poisons himself slowly and eventually the 
body cells cannot assimilate the large quantities taken. Only 
an extraordinary person can take morphine in small doses 
and continue to keep the doses small. 

Cocaine is also a dangerous drug causing hallucinations 
and fantasies. It is poisonous to the nerves. 

Marihuana is a dangerous drug giving rise to serious 
disorders, including insanity. Taken through the mouth in 
the form of hashish, it results in physical and moral degen- 
eration. 

Dr. Jorge A. Lazarte, Peruvian representative on the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs states that one of the most 
remarkable features of the personality of the criminal ad- 
dict is his tendency to induce others to become addicts and 
even to provide drugs for that purpose. In this country 
the majority of addicts are criminals first and addicts after- 
wards. 

With a view to preventing narcotics from being abused, 
the United States took early national legislative action to 
place the legal trade under control. The Harrison Act was 
approved by the President in 1914. The Import-Export Act 
was passed in 1922. These Acts have been efficiently and 
successfully administered since 1930, when the Bureau 
of Narcotics was organized, by Harry J. Anslinger, Com- 
missioner of Narcotics. 

The United States joined with other countries in the 
drafting of the international convention signed at The 
Hague on January 23, 1912. This convention gave defini- 
tions of opium, prepared opium, medicinal opium, mor- 
phine, cocaine and heroin. The Contracting Parties agreed, 
among other stipulations, to enact laws for the control of 
the production and distribution and export of raw opium, 
and for the limitation of the manufacture, sale and use of 
morphine and cocaine and their salts to medical and scien- 
tific uses only. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Ambassador John Farr Simmons recently visited the Esmeraldas R 


2gion of Ecuador at the invitation of Dr. C 


Staff of the Consulate General at Zurich—Christmas Party 
at Consul General Preston’s home. Front row, l. to r.: FSO 
Thomas T. Turner, FSO John Goodyear, Consul General 
Preston, FSO Austin B. Cox, FSS Julius C. Jensen, FSS 
Charles F. Stoppani. Second row: Evelyn Riethmann, 
Hanny R. Wind, Edith Masson, Una G. Thomas, Hermine 
B. Knopfli, Eleanor R. Barrowdale, Madeline T. Brown, 
Isabelle Stalder, Hugo Ammann. Third row: Marguerite 
Alther, Conrad Troesch, Marie A. Dieziger, Lise Braun, 
Olympiada B. Moussman, Margaret Furrer, Dorothy 
Farmer, Sabina Hasler. Fourth row: Jacob Bruder, Her- 
mann Bernasconi, Albrecht H. Hoffmann, August Ruegg. 


Back row: Edith Kunz, Lia A. Mueller, Norah 1. Farmer,. 


Doris S. Braillard, Major Lloyd F. Ryan. 
Courtesy of Miss Ruth Madsen 


. Glenn Curtis, Chief of 


the Ecuadoran-American Cooperative Health and Sanitation progran, for the purpose of surveying its work. In a “bongo” dug-out canoe, 
measuring 20” x 20” x 20’, the Ambassador and party shot the rapids of the Esmeraldas River at night! At the right may be seen the 
Ambassador, Mrs. Helen Fall, of IAA, Mr. Thayer Waldo, newspaper man; Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, wife of the Panagra pilot who flew 
the party home; Mr. Gonzalo Ayora, advisor on Ecuadoran matters; and Dr. Curtis. At the left, Ambassador Simmons watches a cock 
fight, “legit” in Ecuador, in the village of Santo Domingo, a stop on the harrowing canoe trip to Esmeraldas. Courtesy of Benjamin L. Sowell 


Photograph taken at a party given for Miss 
Amy K. Nixon by her colleagues at Beirut. 
Miss Nixon, a British subject, began as a 
clerk in the Legation under Mr. G. Bie Ravn- 
dal, father of the present Director General of 
the Foreign Service, on October 15, 1908. The 
party was given on October 15, 1948, to com- 
memorate Miss Nixon’s 40th anniversary in 
the American Legation, at which time she was 
presented with a handsome silver cigarette 
box by The Honorable Lowell C. Pinkerton, 
American Minister to Lebanon.—Courtesy of 
William L. Sands. 
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Diplomacy 


By Cuartes B. HosMER 


“Why would anybody want to be a diplomat? They’re 

ing but cookie pushers!” That’s what just anybody 

doesn’t know anything about our diplomatic service 

say. You know, you're likely to say anything about 

a subject that you don’t know much about. Let’s look into 
the matter... 

Diplomacy, in a sense, is as old as the hills. Egypt had 
ambassadors as early as 6000 B.C. Rome sent emissaries 
to different countries on missions of economic character, but 
real career diplomats appeared in the middle ages. These 
men were often nobles appointed by the King. Commerce 
between most of the countries in Europe was very heavy at 
this time; therefore many types of treaties were made in the 
name of commerce. 

America’s first Foreign Service Officer was Benjamin 
Franklin, who was our Ambassador to France. He was in 
France for over nine years attempting to enlist the aid of 
the French King for our meagre army. He was hampered 
by too many helpers, as many other of our envoys abroad 
have been. 

One point of great interest is the fact that the diplomatic 
work was, in the early days of our Republic, a springboard 
for the office of President. John Adams was a Commissioner 
to France with Franklin. Our third President, Jefferson, was 
also Ambassador to France as was our fifth, President Mon- 
roe. John Quincy Adams was Minister to the Netherlands 
and Commissioner to Russia prior to becoming President. 

Many colorful people were in our diplomatic service in 
the early days. You may remember in Kenneth Roberts’ 
famous novel Lydia Bailey William Eaton, an American 
Consul in Africa, who led a famous Arab Legion against the 
Bey of Tunis in our war against the Barbary States. John 
Howard Paine, who wrote Home Sweet Home was our con- 
sul in Algiers. Washington Irving, the famous writer of 
up-state New York, was our Ambassador to Spain. Enough 
for the outstanding figures, now to the men who did and are 
still doing the real “behind the scenes” work. Congress, 
soon after the Revolution, set up a separate Consular Serv- 
ice. The men that went into this service usually had law 
training and did most of the work considered below the 
dignity of an Ambassador. These men were not paid large 
salaries and hardly ever had “outside means”—this is the 
term which I consider the most important in the discussion 
of diplomacy. For in the early days of our country a man 
without outside means could expect little for his efforts. The 
United States was not considered a great power, and there- 
fore she usually only exchanged Ministers with foreign 
nations. 

This was all changed in 
1893 when the President was 


—that was our foreign representation. The salaries of our 
Ministers remained unchanged for ninety-one years. We had 
a terrible two-story diplomatic service. On top was the group 
known officially as the “Diplomatic Service.” This consisted 
of men who were born rich, and at a young age joined the 
service. In three to eight years they became Ministers or 
Ambassadors. This was done through a combination of polit- 
ical pull on the part of their parents and friends and the ex- 
tent of their resources. The lower section of this two-story 
structure deeply resented the injustice of the system. This 
part was known as the “Consular Service.” The men in this 
service were chosen by examination and were sent to small 
posts or given subordinate positions in the larger posts. Their 
chances of advancement were meager. The merit system was 
supposed to be the deciding factor in the choosing of our 
higher diplomatic officers—but here again our old friend 
“outside means” appeared again. Patriotism must certainly 
have been a factor in a man’s choosing the Consular Service 
in these days; for there were surely few other inducements. 

This system grew more and more top-heavy as the years 
went on. America was fast becoming the laughing-stock of 
the diplomatic world. Our men sent repeated reports of this 
situation to Congress, but nothing seemed to happen. Were 
we, one of the most powerful nations on earth, to be the 
victims of our own favoritism? The answer was a thunder- 
ing negative. 

In 1924 the Diplomatic and Consular Services were 
united. Hundreds of men took the test to join our new 
Service—The Foreign Service. We were now on the road to 
greater efficiency because of greater incentive. The average 
and better-than-average had a chance at really representing 
his country. Unlike the “politico” he had years of practical 
experience. This change can be called the turning point of 
our foreign policy. We now had a single service sending in 
reports gathered from all over the world by experts. As 
early as 1930 our Government was quite aware of the fact 
that our next enemy was to be Germany. The fact that we 
did not act on this information should not reflect on the 
Foreign Service, but on the people who made our foreign 
policy. The Service had done its job again. 

From 1924 to 1946 the Foreign Service became the battle- 
ground of the old guard of the Diplomatic Service and the 
new Foreign Service. Gradually more and more of the 
career men were getting the important posts, until today 
probably sixty per cent of our Ambassadors are career men. 

Another bit of bureaucracy, meant only to confuse the 
Foreign Service, reared its ugly head. Between 1927 and 
1935 the Commerce and Agriculture Departments set up 
their own Foreign Services. 
These were primarily for 


given the power to appoint 
Ambassadors — the United 
States had come of age. We 
were now a power in every 
sense of the word. Our busi- 
ness was growing tremend- 
ously, we had the fifth larg- 
est navy in the world and a 
fine standing army. We were 
getting more and more land. 
We had become a “Midas”; 
everything we touched 
turned to gold. But there 
was one flaw in our scheme 


Charles B. Hosmer, son of the late 
Charles B. Hosmer, Foreign Service 
Officer, and Mrs. Hosmer, is seventeen 
years of age, a senior at Central High 
School, Washington, D. C., where he is 
a Major in the Cadets, Captain of the 
cheer leaders, editor on two school pub- 
lications and a member of the National 
Honor Society. Last year Mr. Hosmer 
received the Harvard Book Award for 
being the outstanding Junior. 
planning to attend The Principia, and 
then enter the Foreign Service. 


economic reporting and oth- 
er like matters, which up to 
this time had been handled 
by the Foreign Service. The 
poor foreign governments 
were in a dither as to which 
Service was which and who 
was the true representative 
of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

This situation was cured 
by the second Presidential 
Reorganization Act of 1939 

(Continued on page 55) 
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List of Retired Foreign Service Officers 
as of November 30, 1948 


Adams, Philip, 
Pine Bluff Road, 
Edgewater, Volusia Co., Fla. 


Adams, Walter A., 
Old Orchard, Pelham Road, 
Greenville, So. Carolina. 


Alexander, Knox, 
3570 Hilyard Avenue, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Armour, Norman, Hon. 
Gladstone, New Jersey 


Armstrong, George A., 
6 Boud Avenue, 
Farmingdale, New Jersey 


Atherton, Ray, Hon. 
3017 O Street, 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Bacon, J. Kenley, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Balch, Henry H., 
441 Eustis Street, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Ballantine, Joseph W., 
Route 1, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Bankhead, Henry M., 
% American Embassy, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Bay, Charles A., 
Lahaska, 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Biar, Herbert C., 
% State Hotel, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Bickers, William A., 
312 W. Asher Street, 
Culpeper, Va. 


Blake, Maxwell, 
1025 W. 58th, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Bliss, Robert Woods, Hon. 
1537 28th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Blohm, Lee R., 
Beardstown, IIl. 


Boal, Pierre de L., Hon., 
La Ferme de Chignens, 
Les Allinges, 
Haute-Savoie, France 


Bohr, Frank, 
1028 Lincoln Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Bouchal, John L., B242956, 
7769 MIS Detachment, 
APO 541, % PM, New York, N. 


Boucher, Hiram A., 


% Ingalls Creek Lodge, 
Leavenworth, Wash. 
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Bower, Roy E. B., 
West Walk, 

299 Riverside Drive, 
New York 25, N. Y. 


Bowman, Thomas D., 
32 Wall Street, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Boyce, Richard F., 
427 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 


Boyle, Walter F., 
P. O. Box 287, 
McLean, Va. 


Bradford, Robert R., 
Y% Trust Department, 
Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Brady, Austin C., 
Cathedral Apartments, 
1201 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Brand, Norton F., 
88 Main Street, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


Brett, Homer, 
8000 Georgia Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Briggs, Lawrence P., 
Hotel Plaza, 
Washington, D. C. 


Brookhart, Charles E., 
3204 Klingle Road, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Bucklin, George A., 
230 N. Barrington Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Buhrman, Parker W., 
University Club, 
Washington, D. C. 


Burri, Alfred T., 
2035 Garden Street, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Busser, Ralph C., 
1421 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Byington, Homer M., Sr., 
East Trail, Tokeneke, 
Darien, Conn. 


Caldwell, John K., Hon. 
P. ©. Box 32, 
Robles del Rio, Calif. 


Calvert John S., 
Warrenton, N. C. 


Carlson, Harry E., 
Broad Park Lodge, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Carter, James G., 

% U.S. Despatch Agent. 
45 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 


Chamberlin, George E., 
2138 Rivermont Avenue, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Chapman, J. Holbrook, 
Spring Willow Farm, 
Wittman, Talbot Co., Md. 


Clark, Reed Paige, 
% Manchester National Bank, 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


Clum, Harold D., 
Hilltop, P. O. Box 98, 
Malden-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Cooke, Arthur B., 
3111 First Avenue, 
Richmond, Va. 


Cookingham, Harris N., 
% Fitch C. Bryant, 
290 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 


Cooper, Charles A., 
Humbolt, Nebraska 


Corcoran, William W., 
P. O. Box 164, 
Del Mar, Calif. 


Corrigan, John, 

% S. African Red Cross Society, 
Natal Branch, P. O. Box 1680, 
Durban, Natal, Un. of S. Africa 


Cox, Raymond E., 
2346 S Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Cunningham, Edwin S., 
306 Cunningham Street, 
Maryville, Tenn. 


Davis, John K., 
2635 Palmerston Avenue, 
West Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Davis, Leslie A., 
P. O. Box 266, 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Davis, Thomas D., 
333 Franklin Street, 
Tupelo, Miss. 


Dawson, Claude I., 
602 Calhoun Street, 
Anderson, S. C. 


Dawson, Leonard G., 
821 High Street, 
Staunton, Va. 


Day, Samuel H., 
% Miss Tyndale, 
205 W. 95th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dearing, Fred Morris, Hon. 
Red Hook, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 


DeVault, Charles L., 
Ladera Drive, 
Route 1, 

Carmel, Calif. 


Dick, Hassell, 
Sa 


Dickinson, Horace J., 
Vereda Nueva, 
Havana, Cuba 


Donald, George K., 
4825 Yuma Street, N.W., 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Donegan, Alfred W., 
4828 Roland Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dooman, Eugene H., 
Litchfield, Conn. 


Doty, William F., 
6 Church Road, 
Douglas, Isle of Man 


du Bois, Coert, 
P. O. Box 104, 
Stonington, Conn. 


Dunlap, Maurice P., 
Dell Rapids, 
Minnehaha Co., So. Dakota 


Dye, Alexander V., Dr., 
Boxwood Terrace, 
Tryon, N. C. 


Dye, John W., 
11 La Vereda Road, 
Montecito, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Eberhardt, Chas. C., Hon., 
Metropolitan Club, 
Washington, D. C. 


Embry, John A., 
Dade City, Fla. 


Engert, Cornelius van H., Hon. 
2228 Que Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Farrell, William S., 
Address Unknown 


Ferrin, Augustin W., 
Bowlers Wharf, 
Essex County, Va. 


Ferris, Cornelius, 

The Chastleton, 

16th Street, N. W., 
Washingten, D. C. 

Fisher, Fred D., 

Marianne Apartments, 
1422 Bellevue Avenue, 
Burlingame, Calif. 

Flood, Peter H. A., 

1918 North Stanton Street, 
El Paso, Texas 

Foster, Carol H., 

2222 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Fox, Ray, 

Glenn, Glenn County, Calif. 
Franklin, Lynn W., 


“Fall Hill,” R.F.D. 1, Box 74, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Frost, Arthur C., 
301 Magellan Avenue, 
San Francisco 16, Calif. 


Frost, Wesley, Hon., 

American Institute of Foreign 
Trade, 

Thunderbird, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Fuller, George G., 
4937 Tilden Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C 


Gamon, John A., 
927 Mendocino Avenue, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Gauss, Clarence E., Hon., 
% Export-Import Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


Geist, Raymond H.., 
5201 Edgemoor Lane, 
Bethesda, Md. 


George, William Perry, 
1537 - 33rd St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Gibson, Hugh S., Hon. 
University Club, 

1 W. 54th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


Goforth, Herndon W., 
P. O. Box 722, 
Lenoir, N. C. 


Goodier, Harvey T. 
1059 Encina Avenue, 
North Sacramento 15, Calif. 


Goold, Herbert S., 
4852 Indian Lane, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Gordon, George A., Hor. 
233 Bull Street, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Gourley, Louis H., 


Southwestern Presbyterian Sana- 


torium 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Grew, Joseph C., Hon. 
2840 Woodland Drive, N.W.., 
Washingion, D. C. 


Groeninger, Joseph C. 
717 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Grummon, Stuart E., 
Redding, Conn. 


Guinn, Paul S., 
A. 
The Hague, Netherlands 


Halstead, Albert, 
Sugar Hill, New Hampshire 


Hanna, Miss Margaret M.., 
1529 Varnum Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Harrison, Leland, Hon.., 
3041 Whitehaven Street, N.W.., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Hathaway, Charles M., Jr., 
P. O. Box 184, 
Summerland, Santa Barbara, 


Calif. 


Hawkins, Herry. 


Fletcher School of Law & Diplo- 


macy 
Tufts College. Medford 55, Mass. 
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Hawley, Harry F., 

% R. B. Hawley, 

56 Homelands Terrace, 
Hamden, Conn. 


Heard, William W., 

% National City Bank, 
167 E. 72nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Heizer, Oscar S., 
Palma Sola Park, R.F.D. 1, 
Bradenton, Florida 


Hengstler, Herbert C., 
2816 27th Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


Henry, Frank Anderson, 
The Laurels, Nutley, 
Sussex, England. 


Holland, Philip, 
2014 General Pershing Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


Honaker, Samuel W.., 
Belvedere, 
Marin County. Calif. 


Hoover, Charles L., 
1200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Horn, Thomas S.., 
959 Cook Street, 
Denver 6, Colo. 


Hughes, Thomas L., 
Westchester Apts., 

4000 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hukill, George R., 
P. O. Box 163, 
Middletown, Delaware 


Hunt, Leigh, 
3313 Quesada Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Hunt, William H.. 

1115 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 


Hurst, Carlton, 
920 Coral Way, 
Coral Gables 34, Fla. 


Isaacs, C. Grant, 
105 Pleasant St., 
Concord, N. H. 


Ives, Ernest L., 
The Holland, Apt. 7, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Jackson, Jesse B., 
1401 Moodie Street, 
Ft. Williams, 
Ontario, Canada 


Jarvis, Theodore C., 

% Central Hanover 
Trust Co. 

35 E. 72nd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


Bank & 


Jenkins, Douglas. Hon., 
2257 Oglethorpe Avenue, 
Augusta, Ga. 


Johnson, Hallett, Hon. 
1170 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Johnson, John D., 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire 


Johnson, Nelson T., Hon. 
4602 Van Ness St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Josselyn, Paul R., 
311 Stanford Ave., 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Keblinger, Wilbur, 
410 E. 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Keena, Leo J., Hon., 
National City Bank of N. Y., 
Farmer’s Branch, 

22 Williams Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


Kelley, Robert F., 
1731 20th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Kemp, Edwin C., 
96 W. Emerson Street, 
Melrose 76, Mass. 


Kemper, Graham H., 
Orange, Va. 


Kendrick, Stephen E. C., 
Hotel Gralynn, 
Miami, Fla. 


Kirk, Alexander C., Hon., 
PD. Bex: 4, 
Florissant, Colo. 


Lane, Arthur Bliss, Hon., 
2442 Mass. Avenue, N.W., 
Washingion, D. C. 


Lane, Clayton 

American Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations 

1 E. 54th Street, 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Lee, Samuel T.. 
P. O. Box 268, 
West Rutland, Vt. 


Leonard, Walter A., 
University Club, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Linnell, Irving N., 
P. O. Box 95, 
Medina, Washington 


Lockhart, Frank P., 
4600 Yuma Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Long, Boaz W., Hon., 
460 Camino de las Animas, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Luedtke, Charles L., 
1332 Mass. Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


MacFEachran, Clinton E., 

2000 Conn. Avenue, N.W., Apt. 
707 

Washington, D. C. 


Macgowan, David B., 

3 Cleveland  Ave., 
Heights, 

No. 131, Route 2, Alexandria, 

Fairfax County, Va. 


MacLean, H. Coit, 
2. 


Leesburg, Va. 


Cleveland 


MacMurray, John van A., Hon., 
Lutherville, Md. 


MacVeagh, John H., 
% Fiduciary Trust Co., 
1 Wall Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


MacVitty, Karl DeG., 
“Berkley,” Cook Road, 
Hermitage, Tenn. 


Macy, Clarence E., 

Y% The Directory Unit, 
Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Magnuson, Erik W., 
Terserusvagen 23, 
Angby 3—Bromma, 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Magruder, Alexander R.., 
University Club, 
1 W. 54th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Makinson, George A., 
2122 22nd Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Marsh, O. Gaylord, 
General Delivery, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Masuret, Eugene A., 
624 16th Avenue S., Apt. 9, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Mayer, Ferdinand L., Hon., 
West Road, 
Bennington, Vt. 


Maynard, Lester, 
29 Boulevard d’ltalie, 
Monte Carlo, Monaco 


McCafferty, William P., 
711 Leavenworth Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


McConnico, Andrew J., 
Star Route, 
Ft. George, Fla. 


MeGurk, Joseph, Hon., 
4418 Que Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


McLean, Miss Minedee, 
Jackson, La. 


MeNiece, Renwick S., 
% The Directory Unit, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Meinhardt, Carl D., 
Middleburg, New York 


Memminger, Lucien, 
227 Victoria Road, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Messersmith, George, Hea., 
Calle Genova 44, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 


Milbourne, Harvey Lee, 
Charles Town, 
Jefferson County, West Va. 


Miller, Hugh S., 
P. O. Box 324, 
Rochester, Indiana 


Minter, John R., 
27 Prospect Avenue, 
Sea Cliff, Long Island, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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INSURANCE 


Special policies for Government Service 
Officers. Annual world-wide, trip or local 
policies. Write or telegraph your order. 
We will send policy or will hold you cov- 
ered while we write for further informa- 
tion if needed. 


Securitp 
STEEL “LIFT” VANS 


Available in half the world. Inquiries as 
far in advance of need as possible enable 
us to serve you better. These vans reduce 
bulk of shipment, save freight and insur- 


ance costs, and provide the utmost pos- 
sible security. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


“Packing for Overseas Shipment”’ giving 
detailed instructions. Send for a copy. 


Security Storage Gompanp 
of Washington 
a safe depository for 59 years 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET, N. W. 5 


C. A. ASPINWALL, President 
Affiliated with American Security & Trust Company 


with a message of 
SERVICE 


The strength and reputation of 


American Security & Trust Company 
have been built by years of continuous 
service to its customers, whether they 
are here in Washington or in distant 
parts of the world. 

What do we mean by service? Just 
this...Providing you with every bank- 
ing and trust facility, from safe deposit 
boxes and travel aid to care and super- 
vision of your securities while you're 
away...Giving prompt attention to 
your needs...Maintaining close 
personal interest in you and your pro- 
gress now and throughout the years. 

We believe that you will find 2 con- 
nection with us helpful and rewarding 
... We shall value the opportunity to be 
of service to you. 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON,D.C. 


DANIEL W. BELL, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION. 
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Moffitt, James P.., 
26 Lowell Street, 
Redwood, Calif. 


Montgomery, Edmund B., 
“Little Collingwood,” 
Mt. Vernon Highway, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Moorhead, Maxwell K.., 
Lee Highway, P. O. Box 600, 
Warrenton, Va. 


Morris, Leland, Hon., 
3009 45th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Murray, Wallace, Hon., 
1868 Columbia Road, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Myers, David J. D., 
Stoneleigh Court, No. 604, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


Myers, Myrl S., 
902 Euclid Avenue, 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 


Nasmith, Charles R., 
5 Douglas Crescent, 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Nathan, Edward L., 
Bruselas 902, 

Colonia el Mirador, 
Monterrey, Mexico 


North, Oliver B., 
3 Loomis Place, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Norweb, R. Henry, Hon., 
9511 Lake Shore Boulevard, 
Cleveland 8, Ohio 


Osborne, John Ball, 
Westchester Apts. No. 507B, 
4000 Cathedral Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Patton, Kenneth S., Hon., 
Yo American Embassy, 
Bangkok, Siam 


Peck, Willys R., Hon., 
901 Holly Road, 
Belmont, Calif. 


Perkins, Mahlon Fay, 
2202 Wyoming Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 


Philip, Hoffman, Hon. 
179 Picacho Lane, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Phillips, William, Hon., 
“Highover,” 
North Beverly, Mass. 


Pinkerton, Julian L., 
542 South 45th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pisar, Charles J., 
142 Morris Avenue, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Playter, Harold, 
2079 Crary Street, 
Pasadena 7, Calif. 


Putnam, John R., 
73 Sagamore Road, 
Worcester 5, Mass. 
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Ramsay, Hugh F., 
1835 17th Street, S., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Randolph, John, 
5350 Central Avenue, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Ravndal, Gabriel Bie, 
216 E. Miller Avenue, 
Orlando, Fla. 


Reed, Edward L., 
1313 28th Street, 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Reineck, Walter S., 
% Mrs. L. Green, 
RED. I, 

Hudson, N. Y. 


Remillard, Horace, 
% American Consulate, 
Nice, France 


Richardson, Gardner, 
CARE Mission, 

149 rue de Grenelle, 
Paris VII, France 


Riggs, Benjamin R., 
1909 23rd Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Robertson, William Henry, 
39 University Circle, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Salisbury, Laurence E., 
R.F.D. 


Higganum, Conn. 


Sauer, Emil, 
5649 Western Avenue, 
Chevy Chase, D. C. 


Schnare, Lester, 

% Mr. B. L. Royal 
457 Duncan Ave., 
Macon, Ga. 


Schoellkopf, Walter H., 
2300 S Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Schoenfeld, H. F. Arthur, Hon., 
3448 34th Place, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Schoenrich, Edwin, 
Wellington Villa, 
Route 1, Box 148, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Schott, William W., 

Chief, Liaison & Protocol Section 

OMGUS Berlin, APO 742, US 
Army 

% PM, New York, N. Y. 


Scott, James T., 
Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Seltzer, George E., 
18213 Vincennes Street, 
Northridge, Calif. 


Shaw, G. Howland, Hon., 
2723 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Sholes, Walter H., 
2841 29th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Skinner, Robert P., Hon., 
2 Congrees Street, 
Belfast, Maine 


Slater, Fred C., 
435 Kansas Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas 


Smith, Miss A. Viola, 
1001 Hamilton House, 
Shanghai, China 


Sokobin, Samuel, 
Box 988, Atherton Heights, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Southard, Addison E., 
241 Montalvo Avenue, 
San Francisco 16, Calif. 


Spamer, Car] O., 
1914 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington D. C. 


Spiker, Clarence J., 
Westchester Apts., 

4000 Cathedral Avenue, N.W., 
Washington D. C. 


Stafford, Maurice L., 
% American Embassy, 


Mexico D. F., Mexico 


Sterling, Frederick A., Hon., 
Ocean Drive, 
Newport, R. I. 


Stevens, Harry E., 
P. O. Box 1483, 
Dallas, Texas 


Stewart, Francis R., 
140 Woodlyn Avenue, 
Glenside, Pa. 


Stewart, James B., Hon., 
400 Carr St., 
Lakewood, Colo. 


Sturgeon, Leo D., 
Spring Valley, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Swenson, Laurits S., Hon., 
Landfair Avenue, 
Westwood Village, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Swift, Merritt, 

Y Riggs National Bank, 
Dupont Circle Branch, 
Washington D. C. 


Talbott, Sheridan, 
Lebanon, Kentucky 


Totten, Ralph J., Hon., 
2800 Ontario Rd., N.W., Apt. 103 
Washington D. C. 


Roger Culver, 
Ridgefield, Conn. 
Tuck, S. Pinkney, Hon., 


Chateau de Bellerive, 
Collonge-Bellerive, 
Near Geneva, Switzerland 


Turner, Mason, 

Yo The New York Trust Co., 
100 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 


von Tresckow. Egmont C., 
Greene Street, 
Camden, S. C. 


Wadsworth, Craig W., 
Genesco, 
Livingston County, N. Y. 


Waterman, Henry S., 
2938 Clay Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Wheeler, Post, Hon., 
Century Club, 

7 W. 43rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


White, John Campbell, Hon., 
Chester P. O., 
Queen Anne’s County, Md. 


Wiley, Samuel H., 
% Wachonia Loan & Trust Co., 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Williams, Frank S., 
Signal Hill Farm, 
Route 2, Box 172, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


Williamson, Harold, 
Bradlea Farm, W. Patent Road, 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y 


Wilson, Edwin C., Hon., 
2875 Woodland Drive, 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Willson, Gilbert R., 
Brighton, Digby County, 
Nova Scotia, Canada 


Wilson, Orme, Hon., 
2406 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C 


Wilson, Thomas M., Hon., 
2540 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Wilson, Warden McK., 
12 White Oak Road, 
Biltmore Forest, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Winslow. Rollin R., 
2000 Miles Avenue, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Wolcott, Henry M., 
14 Grove Street, 
Woodstock, Vt. 


Woodward, G. Carleton, 
5200 llth Avenue, N.E., 
Seattle, Washington 


Wright, William P., 
Northumberland Apts., 

New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Yerby, William J., 
4756 Champlain Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Yost, Bartley F., 
1633 E. Washington Street, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Zapf, Lacey C., 
3944 Garrison Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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ANOTHER CLIPPER’ EXTRA— 


@ Fly to any continent... your Clipper meals aloft 
will be expertly prepared, delicious to taste! 


Pan American has a tried and proved method for 
protecting its food supplies and maintaining its | 
standards of service throughout the world. ae 

All food service is complimentary, of course. = 
Tasty between-meal snacks are available. And 
skilled bar service is at your command. 

Enjoy delicious food—this is another reason 
you'll want to make your next trip by Clipper! 
For complete information on flights, fares and 
reservations, call your Travel Agent or 


Pan American. Offices in principal cities. FLYIN a 
*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. £ “ay, 
a 
PAN AMERICAN Worto 
ONLY AIRLINE FLYING TO ALL 6 CONTINENTS & ¥ io 
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Fist tn World Hide Banking 


Overseas Branches 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
(Buenos Aires) 

Plaza Once 
(Buenos Aires) 
osario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Porto Alegre 
Recife 
(Pernambuco) 
ntos 


Sao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 


Cristobal 
CHILE 


Santiago 
Valparaiso 


CHINA 
Shanghai 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
(Havana) 
Galizno 
(Havana) 
La Lonja 
(Havana) 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, WaterlooPlace 
FRANCE 
‘aris 
(IBC Branch) 
HONG KONG 
INDIA 


Bombay 
Calcutta 


Yokohama 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINES 
anila 


Port Area 
(Manila) 
bu 
Clark Field 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
guas 
Mayaguez 
once 
REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Panama 
SINGAPORE 
URUGUAY 

Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREATER NEW YORK 


Correspondent Banks in Every Commercially 


Important City of the W orld 


When traveling carry NCB Letters of Credit 


or Travelers Checks. They safeguard your 


funds against the hazards of loss or theft. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE PROMOTION UP AND SELECTION OUT 
SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 9) 


Class 6 officer will not be selected out unless each of the two 
reviews of his work is based on at least nine months of 
service. 

The possibility that failure to be promoted may lead to 
selection out places a heavy strain on the system used to 
rate officers, and a correspondingly heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility on the writers of efficiency reports. When the 
penalty for failure to advance fast enough is so severe it 
may be expected that rating officers will tend to be more 
lenient in their appraisals and to conceal deficiencies which, 
although they may be small, really detract from an officer’s 
usefulness. Such a tendency would have an adverse effect 
on the Service as a whole, since it would hinder the Selec- 
tion Boards in so discriminating between levels of perform- 
ance that only the least successful officers in each class would 
be in danger of selection out. It is because of this possible 
tendency that the Division of Foreign Service Personnel 
has been experimenting with a new rating procedure de- 
signed to reduce to a minimum the introduction of the sub- 
jective point of view. It is hoped that the factor of possible 
selection out will make rating officers even more keenly 
aware of their immense responsibility. 

The number of officers who will have to be selected out 
of the Service will be insignificant at first but will probably 
grow with time. It is earnestly hoped that officers will not 
regard selection out as indicating anything discreditable on 
their part or as labeling them with the stigma of failure. 
Such officers are not failures; they simply were edged out 
by the few who were able to rise to the top within the limits 
allowed. 


This, then, is the present system by which Foreign Service 
officers are selected for advancement and moved upward 
through the classes. It is not perfect and it must be given 
constant study and altered to suit changing conditions and 
needs. However, it is basically sound and the Service may 
have confidence in it. In this connection there is quoted 
below the concluding paragraph of a memorandum to the 
Director General from the Public Member of the 1948 Selec- 
tion Board B: 


“There are still many flaws in the operation of the Foreign 
Service selection system. Almost all of them stem from the 
newness of the Act of 1946 and the problems it has created. 
Most of these problems are, in my opinion, being solved in- 
telligently and at a proper pace and will disappear with time. 
There is not another personnel system in the Government, 
including the military, or in industry (at least to my knowl- 
edge) which can even begin to compare in fairness, in per- 
sonal attention and in intelligent direction, or in benefits to 
the Foreign Service officer.” 


IN MEMORIAM 
McNIECE. Mrs. Ruth S. McNiece, wife of Renwick S. 


MeNiece, retired Foreign Service Officer, died on September 
23, 1948, at Zurich. 


COUDRAY. Mr. Laurence William Coudray, father of 
Vice Consul Robert C. Coudray. died on February 19, 1949. 
at Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
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Cenada Produces Sead Ftatoes forall the Wale 


the source of suppl 


Canada ships m 


of one of mankind's most essential fe 


Spraying seed potato patch, Maritime Provinces, Canada 


To 103 countries Canada sends 


Seagram’s V.O., one of the world’s 
finest whiskies. Distinctively different 
in taste, Seagram’s V.O. Canadian 
Whisky is known all over the globe 
for its smoothness, light-body and 


ever enjoyed, try Seagram’s V.O. 


delicate bouquet. For the lightest, 
cleanest-tasting whisky you have 


Canadian Whisky. Then you will 
know why: Men who think of to- 
morrow drink Seagram’s V’.O. today. 


Water Tells the Truth about Whisky 


e Good, pure drinking water brings out the true nature of any 
whisky. Try it and see how wonderfully Seagram’s V.O. passes 
this simple, all revealing test: 


1. Add good drinking water (plain or soda) to an ounce or two 
of Seagram’s V.O. (with ice, if you prefer). Now lift the glass 
and breathe in that tempting, inviting bouquet. 


2. Sip slowly—enjoy the distinctive taste—the rare delicacy— 
the light-bodied smoothness of Seagram’s V.O. Then you'll agree 
that to be that good with water, it must be a more satisfying 
whisky with any man’s favorite mixer. 


CANADIAN WHISKY 
Mi lastes Celler 
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One World 


e@ Lift van shipments 


Insurance provided at 
lowest rates 


@ Credit facilities 


e Kobe, Japan 


of my effects.’ 


Personalized and 
prompt service 


TRANSFER & STORAGE C0. 
460 New York Ave., Wash. 1, D. C. 
Phone NA. 1070 


LION CUSTOMERS EVERYWHERE SAY: 


Diplomatic Section 


American Embassy 
Ankara, Turkey 


American 

London, England 
“For your information he 
lift van orrived in 
good condition” 


American Legation 


American Embass Bern, Switzerland 


Lima, Peru 
“A Swiss custom official 
declared it was the most 
thorough job of packing 


he'd ever seen” 


"Thank you very. 
the nicest. move 
ever made.” 


WORLD INTERESTS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


(Continued from page 11) 


Health Service conducts a broad program of research fellow- 
ships in all of the sciences related to the physical and mental 
impairments of man. Specially qualified foreign scientists 
are eligible for National Institutes of Health fellowships. 

As part of the program for cooperation with other Ameri- 
can republics, the Public Health Service awards fellowships 
provided by the Department of State for qualified personnel 
from these countries. During 1948, 17 physicians, 12 
trainees in vital statistics, 2 nurses, and 1 laboratory tech- 
nician were taking advantage of this training. They repre- 
sent the following countries: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile. Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


Whenever possible, the Public Health Service gladly 
assigns one of its specialists to a friendly country, on re- 
quest of its government. For example, at the request of the 
Government of Peru, Doctor Heinz Specht made a survey 
of the coca-leaf-chewing habit of the Indians of that country. 
Under the influence of the cocaine liberated from the leaf, 
the Indians can do an enormous amount of work with very 
little food, but medical men believe that the habit may have 
a serious affect on health. Laboratory studies of the prob- 
lem have already begun. When the answers are obtained, 
the government can plan an effective program to deal with 
the problem. 


Through the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Mr. J. J. 
Bloomfield, Assistant Chief of the Industrial Hygiene Divi- 
sion of the Public Health Service, last year visited Bolivia, 
Peru, and Chile, as a consultant on industrial health. As 
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these countries develop their industries, they require expert 
consultation on the potential health hazards. Through sur- 
veys of the problem and recommendations made by Mr. 
Bloomfield, effective industrial hygiene programs can be 
developed. 


Work with International Organizations 


The establishment of the World Health Organization on 
April 7, 1948, and the work of the first World Health Assem- 
bly which followed in June, are the most important events 
in international health relations in history. These events 
prove that the governments of the world now realize that 
the health of their own people depends, to a large extent, 
upon international collaboration for world health. Con- 
trolling the spread of diseases across national frontiers is not 
enough. The protection of a nation’s health depends on 
control of diseases in other countries as well as in its own 
boundaries. Furthermore, it is a common responsibility of 
the family of nations to lift the burden of preventable illness 
throughout the world. 

The principles and policies adopted by 56 Governments 
in the Constitution of the World Health Organization are 
undoubtedly well known to Foreign Service officers. 

The Public Health Service has been intimately associated 
with the planning and development of the World Organiza- 
tion from the time the concept was endorsed by the United 
Nations at San Francisco in 1945. The former Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service, Doctor Thomas Parran, 
served on the 16-Nation preparatory committee which 
planned an international health conference; he served also 
as Chief U. S. Delegate to, and president of the conference, 
on the Interim Commission, and finally, as Chief United 
States Delegate to the First World Health Assembly. Doctor 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HROUGH its diversified activities General Ameri- 
can Export Division serves virtually every sphere 
of industry. 
For Example: 

On this continent, South America, Europe and Asia 
hundreds of different types of railroad cars are handling 
liquids and unusual or hard-to-handle commodities. 

Motor-coaches of modern and efficient design are 
carrying passengers in comfort and safety. 

Specialized unit processing equipment used in the 
chemical, food, mining, paper, steel and many other 
industries is producing profits through superior stand- 
ards of performance. 

Write for Bulletin “EB” which briefly describes some 
of the equipment and services available through this 
organization. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Export Division 
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Building Peace 
Through Trade 


Diligently serving the cause of peace, 
Grace Line’s modern fleet of Santa ships 
is helping build the world trade upon 
which prosperity and good international 
relations depend .. . transporting people 
and commodities between the Americas 
with speed and efficiency. 


Regular Direct American Flag 
Passenger and Freight Services 
between the Americas 


Between New York, Atlantic Ports and N.W.L, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 


Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 


Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, 
Fl Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


For detailed information address 


GRACE 
LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 


Agents and offices in all principal cities 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
(Continued from~-page 38) 


H. van Zile Hyde, Deputy Chief of the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s Office of International Health Relations also served 
as alternate to Doctor Parran on the Interim Commission 
and at the World Health Assembly. 

Doctor Hyde has been designated by the President as the 
United States Member on the 18-Nation Executive Board of 
the World Health Organization. Other officers of the public 
Health Service served on expert committees of the Interim 
Commission and others will serve on committees of the 
World Health Organization. Among these are the committees 
on the standardization of biological products (serums, vac- 
cines, and the like), tuberculosis, venereal diseases, habit- 
forming drugs, and quarantine regulations. 

The accomplishments of the first annual assembly of the 
World Health Organization which convened in Geneva, June 
24, 1948, were notable. This was just a little less than one 
hundred years after the convening of the first international 
health conference in Paris in 1851, where representatives 
from 12 States met to formulate a plan of action against 
cholera, which was then ravaging continental Europe. The 
result of the first conference was a convention which never 
came into force because of failure to receive the required 
number of ratifications. The first World Health Assembly, 
which was attended by public health experts from 63 coun- 
tries, resulted in a practical program designed to promote 
the “attainment by all peoples of the highest possible level 
of health.” 

The Assembly gave top priority to action in six major 
fields: malaria, venereal diseases, tuberculosis, maternal and 
child health, nutrition, and environmental sanitation. The 
program in each of these fields will provide assistance to 
governments in the form of expert advice, fellowships, visit- 
ing experts, and field teams to demonstrate practical pro- 
grams. 

These problems exist, to greater or less degree, among 
all peoples; and the public health sciences have developed 
effective methods for making large-scale improvements. 
Other activities of the World Health Organization include 
certain statuatory functions on Biological Standardization of 
Therapeutic, Prophylactic, Diagnostic Agents, Unification 
of Pharmacopoeias, and International Epidemiologic Intel- 
ligence. 

Other fields to which the World Health Organization as- 
signed the priorities, following the six top problems, were: 
(1) Public health administration, (2) parasitic diseases, 
(3) virus diseases, and (4) mental health. For each of these 
activities there will be a minimum staff at headquarters of 
the World Health Organization. Committees and panels of 
experts will be established to the extent the budget permits. 

Its constitution provides that the World Health Organiza- 
tion shall be the directing and coordinating authority on 
international health work. In line with this, the Organiza- 
tion has taken over the duties of pre-existing organizations, 
such as the Office of International d’Hygiene Publique, 
UNRRA, and the Health Organization of the League of 
Nations. The World Health Organization also maintains 
relationships with various international bodies that deal with 
problems of mutual concern, such as the Economic and 
Social Council and its Commissions, the specialized agencies, 
and the International Children’s Emergency Fund. The As- 
sembly also provided a means whereby the many nongov- 
ernmental professional and scientific groups which contri- 
bute to the advancement of health may be brought into 
relationship with the Organization. Furthermore, provision 
was made for the eventual integration with the World Health 
Organization of the Pan American Sanitary Organization 
and the Pan Arab Health Organization. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The crop that took one thousand years 


For lack of water, this land lay 
idle and useless . .. and a vital crop 
has been 1000 years in growing. 
Today, thanks to irrigation, this 
desert now blooms with food for 
a hungry world. 

As water brought new life to 
these arid acres, so it must do the 
same for still more waste land 
throughout the world if food pro- 
duction is to keep pace with food 
requirements. 

Modern reclamation of land 
through irrigation and scientific 
cultivation makes these and other 


fields the new frontiers of modern 
agriculture. ... Development and 
maintenance of such projects is 
another way in which Interna- 
tional Harvester products contrib- 
ute to increased food production. 

Look for the IH symbol—it iden- 
tifies the thousands of Interna- 
tional Harvester Sales and Service 
representatives located through- 
out the world who are ready to 
show you how International In- 
dustrial Power can work for you 
with continual economy and de- 


pendability. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER EXPORT COMPANY 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 1, U.S A 


International Diesel tractors prove their 
power and stamina in the digging, grad- 
ing and earthmoving operations so vital 
in actual construction of canals and sluice- 
ways. Then International Power Units take 
over and deliver the dependable and 
economical stationary power for pumping 
and related power requirements. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
(Continued from page 40) 


A budget of $5,000,000 was approved to carry out the 
program of the World Health Organization for the year 
1949. The funds will be provided by members in accord- 
ance with the scale of contributions adopted by the Health 
Assembly. Under this scale, the United States will con- 
tribute about 38 per cent of the total. 

The Assembly also delineated 6 geographical areas in 
which regional organizations will be established as soon as 
the consent of the majority of the members in the area is 
obtained. These areas are: the Western Hemisphere, the 
Eastern Mediterranean, Southeastern Asia, Southwestern 
Pacific, Europe, and Africa. 

No discussion of international cooperation in the field 
of health is complete without mention of the work of the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization, the oldest interna- 
tional health organization. This Organization was estab- 
lished in 1902 by a treaty known as the Pan American 
Sanitary Code to which all 21 American republics are 
parties. The fundamental purpose of this organization, 
which consists of the Pan American Sanitary Conference, 
the Directing Council, the Executive Committee and the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau (Secretariat), is “to pro- 
mote and coordinate efforts of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere to counteract disease, lengthen life and promote 
the physical and mental health of the people.” 

The Public Health Service has actively supported the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization through the assign- 
ment of personnel to it and through cooperative research 
projects. At present, the National Institutes of Health of 
the Public Health Service and the Bureau are jointly carry- 
ing out research studies in Guatemala in malaria and oncho- 
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cerciasis, a disease caused by roundworms, sometimes result- 
ing in blindness. 


Recent Developments 


An important innovation in the international health pro- 
gram of the United States is the recent plan of the Depart- 
ment of State to accredit Public Health Attaches to foreign 
governments. The plan will be implemented by the assign- 
ment of medical officers of the Public Health Service to the 
department for this duty. Doctor M. B. Sanders was the 
first of these officers to be assigned as a Public Health 
Attache. In 1948, he was first assigned to the embassies at 
Paris, Brussels, and the Hague, with residence in Paris. 
Recently, Doctor Sanders was transferred to Beirut. 

The duties of a Public Health Attache include the ex- 
change of medical and public health information between 
the United States and other countries. It will be his re- 
sponsibility to transmit information on developments in 
our country to the professions and organizations of the 
country to which he is assigned. He will also report to us 
advances in medicine and public health overseas. The lag 
in the exchange of scientific information has always been 
serious. In the present era of rapid advancement, it is 
even more difficult to keep up with such developments as 
the use of DDT, sulfa drugs, penicillin, streptomycin, and 
other antibiotics. The work of the Public Health Attaches 
will also strengthen and facilitate the collection and dis- 
semination of epidemiological data through the World 
Health Organization. 

The Public Health Service, in its programs of research 
and aid to the State and local health departments of the 
United States, has pioneered in the development of many 
new methods for the control of diseases which have world- 
wide importance. Notable among these are: the use of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FEDERAL STORAGE 
ComPANY 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 
and Care of Household Treasures 


Private Rooms for Furniture 
Certified Cold Storage Vaults for Furs 
Rug Cleaning and Storage 
Porto-lockers and Chests for Woolens 
Vaults for Silverware 
Piano and Art Sections 
Fumigation Chambers 
Home Inspection and Insurance Service 
Packing and Forwarding 


Nation-wide Long Distance Moving 
(Allied Van Lines) 


Lift Vans for Foreign Shipments 
(Bowling Green) 


Motor Vans for Local Moving 


1701 Florida Ave. ADams 5600 


Washington 9, D. C. 


Officers Directors 
E. K. MORRIS BRUCE BAIRD 
President H. RANDOLPH BARBEE 


HAROLD N. MARSH 
Vice-Pres. and Counsel 
JAMES M. JOHNSTON M. F. CALNAN 


DANIEL L. BORDEN 


Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
H. RANDOLPH BARBEE 
Secretary JAMES M. JOHNSTON 
P. M. DEMING HAROLD N. MARSH 
Asst. Vice-Pres. ALLISON N. MILLER 
S. WEBSTER ADAMS CARROLL MORGAN 
Asst. Vice-Pres. E. K. MORRIS 
4. RUSSELL BARBEE DONALD F. ROBERTS 
Asst. Secretary FREDERIC N. TOWERS 
RAYMOND O. BABB GRIFFITH WARFIELD 
Asst. Secretary ROBERT W. WILSON 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
(Continued from page 42) 


DDT against malaria, typhus, yellow fever, and other insect- 
borne diseases; the development of mass x-ray surveys for 
tuberculosis case-finding; treatment of venereal diseases 
with penicillin; and the use of sodium fluoride to reduce 
dental decay in children. Through our cooperative pro- 
grams with State health agencies, the armed forces, and 
international organizations, we have had the satisfaction 
of seeing several of these methods applied on a wide scale 
throughout the world. 

The Constitution of the World Health Organization de- 
clares: “The achievement of any State in the promotion 
and protection of health is of value to all.” This is the firm 
belief of the Public Health Service. And it is our firm 
purpose to develop our international health relations upon 
the basis of that principle. 

The cordial relations between the Public Health Service 
and the Department of State, through its Public Health 
Branch and its Foreign Service, lead us to believe that our 
organization will be of greater usefulness to world health 
in the years ahead. 


THE OLD TREATY SEAL 
(Continued from page 16) 


Lima, where there should be seven or eight, none now re- 
mains; that in Mexico City, where there should be eleven, 
only one remains; that in Bogota, where there should be 
four, two remain; and that in Brussels, where there should 
be seven, all were removed by the Germans during the 
occupation of Belgium in World War I. It could be added 
that the archives of the Department of State have not been 
wholly free from similar loss. 

On February 3, 1871, Secretary of State Hamilton Fish 
put this question to one of the clerks of the Department, 
Henry D. J. Pratt, then Chief of the First Diplomatic 
Bureau: “What style of box & of seal do the Foreign Govt. 


use with the Treaties they send here?” Pratt reported the 


next day as follows: “There are in our collection about 
6 boxes of fancy woods, and about 20 boxes in the form 
of large volumes with ornamental morocco or velvet cov- 
ers, with metallic clasps, and some few merely pasteboard 
pouches, covered. . . . Nearly all the treaties are in velvet 
covers with metallic seal boxes, mostly: silver, and are 
arranged like those prepared here, with bullion cords and 
tassels. The French and some of the German States have 
not used metallic seals to recent treaties but have substi- 
tuted paper seals affixed to the body of the ratifications 
in same way that the [wafer] great seal is attached by 
Mr. [George] Bartle to instruments signed by the Presi- 
dent.” The foregoing report bears this endorsement, with 
the date February 4, 1871, both in the Secretary’s hand- 
writing: “Have no more fancy boxes made & no more 
metallic cases for seals.” This was the beginning of the 
end of the old treaty seal. A contemporaneous inventory 
indicates that the Department then had on hand fittings 
for about half a dozen more instruments of ratification 
in the old style, and at least some of them were used, for 
the ratifications of two treaties with Great Britain, signed 
on February 23 and May 8, 1871, and ratified respectively 
on March 24 and May 25, 1871, bear the pendant seal. 
On the other hand, at least one of six treaties that were 
ratified on April 11, 1871, was sealed with the paper-wafer 
seal instead. It seems that the last use of the old treaty 
seal was on the instrument of ratification of the mentioned 
treaty of May 8, 1871, with Great Britain, the famous 
Treaty of Washington. 
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Fast cruiser powered with 
Evinrude “Big Four” for 
speeds up to 30 miles. 


Husky 26-footer Lilyan M. 
powered with Evinrude 
“Speeditwin.” 


for Carefre Cruising 
lowest cost! 


(Above) 19-ft. Voyager 
powered with Evinrude 
“Lightfour.” 


(Left) Sport Cruiser doing 
20 M.P.H. with Evinrude 
“Speedifour.” 


Famed houseboat Poly-Wog. 
Evinrude “Lightfour” with 
Heavy-Duty Reduction Gear 
Drive. 


(Top right) CruisAlong 
21-ft. Converter model 
gives excellent perform- 
ance with “Lightfour,” 
high speeds with "Speed- 
twin” and “Speedifour.” 


© an comfort... outboard economy...enjoy both! certified brake H.P. at 4000 R.P.M.) is available with 
Hundreds of small cruisers, Evinrude powered, prove special reduction gear “cruiser drive.” For higher 
that it’s a happy combination... prove, too, that there speeds, the Speeditwin, Speedifour and Big Four. 
are many important advantages! More room for com- 
fortable accommodations. Utmost simplicity of opera- 
tion and maintenance. Freedom to cruise shallow For free catalog of the com- 
waters. Light hull weight and compact size that let you __ plete Evinrude line, write 

trailer” your craft to cruising grounds of your choice ! OUTBOARD, MARINE 


In Evinrude’s complete line you can select from AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


actory u vice. WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
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BARR SERVICE 


Thirty Years of Continuous Service to 
Exporters and Importers 


International 


SHIPPING AGENTS 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


FREIGHT AND CUSTOM HOUSE 
BROKERS 


INSURANCE 


BARR SHIPPING COMPANY 


is able to help its clients achieve that most 
important factor in international trade— 
mutual understanding and confidence be- 
tween seller and buyer. 


Fer thirty years BARR SHIPPING COM- 
PANY has dealt with exporters and import- 
ers in a score of foreign countries, and 
experience is a good teacher. 


In the export business, perhaps more than 
in any other, it is fundamentally true that: 


GOODWILL is an asset 
Whose Market Value Never Fluctuates 


On request, we will mail you a copy of a booklet 
containing American Foreign Trade Definitions. 


BARR SHIPPING 
COMPANY 


HARRY K. BARR, President 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
CABLE: — All Codes — BARRSHIPCO 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATION 
(Continued from page 21) 


qualified personnel from elsewhere in the executive branch 
and irom outside the Government. This flexible system 
should also make it possible for members of the foreign 
affairs service to transfer to positions elsewhere in the execu- 
tive branch for which they have the necessary qualifications. 
Under this principle the general, special, and staff personnel 
categories suggested in the task force report should be 
utilized as tools in personnel administration and not as 
rigid compartments to which considerations of caste and 
perquisites become attached. 

f. The present Civil Service personnel of the State Depart- 
ment should enter the consolidated service on application 
and oral examination. This process must take into account 
the needs of the single service for personnel with special as 
well as general aptitudes, including certain aptitudes of pri- 
mary importance in the Department at home as contrasted 
with the missions overseas. Departmental personnel who 
are unwilling to enter the new service but who are qualified 
for their present duties might be continued in their present 
posts on some special “limited service” basis or be given 
opportunities elsewhere in the government. 


g- All members of the consolidated service of the same 
grade should have equal status in every respect, including 
compensation and retirement rights. 


h. Recruitment and promotion policies should be varied 
and flexible so as to obtain and keep individuals with the 
different required qualifications, including éspecially _re- 
sourcefulness and executive ability. Administration should 
be geared so as to place more responsibility on young men 
in the first 15 years of service. In the case of members with 
special aptitudes, they should be enlisted and promoted 
without reference to the versatility and elasticity expected of 
others with more general talents. This will necessarily in- 
volve recruitment of personnel at all levels and not merely 
at the bottom or present Class 6 level. 
i. A temporary or reserve officer classification should be 
continued and should be open to (I) representatives of other 
departments and agencies nominated by them and acceptable 
to the State Department on personal and similar grounds 
who will serve abroad as technical reporters and attachés in 
the small number of cases where this service cannot be ade- 
quately performed by the new corps; (II) personnel to im- 
plement special programs such as the European Recoverv 
Program or in other temporary capacities; and (III) appli- 
cants for admission to the general or special officer classifi- 
cations who have passed the necessary examinations but who 
are awaiting appointment. These temporary or reserve offi- 
cers should have status identical with the general and special 
officers of corresponding grade and should be paid and sup- 
ported like other members of the corps. the funds, in the 
case of representatives of other departments and agencies. 
to come from grants to the single service from appropia- 
tions of the other departments and agencies. 
ji. The consolidated service should not be self-administered 
but subject to direction and inspection of the Secretary. For 
purposes of recruitment, examination, promotion, retire- 
ment, and inspection, the Secretary should have authority to 
set up special boards to assist him in an advisorv capacity. 
The departments and agencies other than the State De- 
partment will continue to have heavy requirements for infor- 
mation from overseas points. In the main these needs should 
be filled by the single foreign affairs service which should 
take active measures to recruit specialists from the other 
segments of the executive branch and from business, labor. 
and other sources. The Secretary of State should obtain 
advice from the other departments and agencies through 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Europe 
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ier In effect through March 31, 1949, Tickets valid 30 days rose 
De luxe new DC-6s 
5 * Sleeper only $45 extra one way ae 
* See your travel agent 3 


SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLINES 
SYSTEM 


Executive Offices: RCA Bldg. West, 

mite Rockefeller Center, New York 20, Other offices in ae 

Chicago, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATION 
(Continued from page 46) 

interdepartmental consultation, but the existing Board of 
the Foreign Service, which represents the undesirable prac- 
tice of administration by a committee, should be abolished. 

In the limited number of cases where specialized technical 
reporting, or an unusual quantity of reporting or other spe- 
cial requirements exist, the other departments and agencies 
should designate and obtain appropriations for personnel 
for their overseas work. These individuals would be sent 
abroad as temporary or reserve officers in the single service 
(see subparagraph (i) above). While on such assignments 
they should constitute an integral part of the missions to 
which they are assigned and should serve the chiefs of mis- 
sion and the State Department as well as the department or 
agency by which they are appointed and in which their 
career lies. 


THE BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 25) 
slightly more fictitious State of Dampura. 

Hilda Wernher once wrote: “I believe that the peoples 
of this earth should know each other more intimately than 
they do. We hear a good deal about politics but very little 
about the peoples behind them: how they think, pray, work, 
play, fear and hope. I believe that knowledge about other 
peoples, however exotic, shows us that, fundamentally, they 
feel and think as we do. While in India, I tried to explain 
the West to Indians. Just now, however, and for a long 
time to come my goal is to explain the peoples of India to 
the American people, and I hope, adding to the bridge 
of understanding, good-will and easy give and take which 
alone can save mankind.” 

“My Indian Family,” “The Land and the Well” and now 
“The Story of Induraja” have contributed significantly to 
the achievement of Hilda Wernher’s goal. Although as a 
novelist she is certainly not without peer, as a word pho- 
tographer with a genius for taking the right pictures, and 
most of all as a contributor to our all too little knowledge 
of the great sub-continent of India, Hilda Wernher deserves 
a very respectable place among currently producing authors. 

JosepH S. SPARKS 


BIRTHS 

LINDAHL. A son, Thomas Jack, was born on August 
9, 1948, to FSS and Mrs. Eric G. Lindahl in Birmingham, 
England. Mr. Lindahl is Vice Consul at Munich. 

WILFORD. A son, Stephen Richard, was born on Sep- 
tember 11, 1948, to FSO and Mrs. Richard R. Wilford in 
Madrid, where Mr. Wilford is Third Secretary. 

ERNST. A daughter, Phyllis Grace, was born on No- 
vember 17, 1948, to FSS and Mrs. Philip Ernst in Izmir, 
where Mr. Ernst is Consul. Mrs. Ernst is the former Mabel 
Grace Lattin, who was a member of the Foreign Service dur- 
ing World War II. 

MEIN. A daughter, Marilyn Elizabeth, was born on De- 
cember 22, 1948, to FSO and Mrs. John Gordon Mein in 
Rome, where Mr. Mein is Second Secretary. 

WOODWARD. A son, Robert Eugene, was born on De- 
cember 29, 1948, to FSS and Mrs. Paul E. Woodward in 
Mexico City, where Mr. Woodward is Disbursing Officer. 

McCONAUGHY. A daughter. Mary Drucilla, was born 
on January 1, 1949, to FSO and Mrs. Walter P. McConaughy 
in Selma, Alabama. Mr. McConaughy is stationed at Shang- 
hai as Consul. 

TARIN. A son, John Edgar, was born on January 16, 
1949. to FSS and Mrs. John A. Tarin in Reynosa, where 
Mr. Tarin is Vice Consul. 

DWYER. A dauchter, Patricia Ann, was born on Janu- 
ary 20, 1949, to FSS and Mrs. Paul Dwyer in Izmir, where 
Mr. Dwyer is Vice Consul. 
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AMERICA’S INVISIBLE EXPORT is know-how. It is helping 


to rebuild industry all over the world. It creates eventual 


new markets for American goods and services because it raises standards 


of living wherever it goes. I T & T has been rendering an overseas technical 


advisory service for more than 28 years. Backed by our world-wide system of 


communications ... implemented by our 31 plants in 22 countries . . . 


this invaluable reservoir of experience in the field of teleecommunications 


is available to governments and private enterprises throughout the world. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary — Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


1T& T COMMUNICATIONS 


IT & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
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THROUGH 


1T&T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 


Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States. England 
and France, and operate 31 manufacturing 
plants in 22 countries which are contribut- 
ing immeasurably to the rehabilitation and 
expansion of communication facilities in a 
war-torn world. 


WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 
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AMERICAN EASTERN 


IN 


PALESTINE 
TRANSJORDAN, spay 
AFGHANISTAN 


THE SOMALIS 


REPRESENTS LEADING AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 
ERS in 24 COUNTRIES of the NEAR 
and MIDDLE EAST 


MAINTAINS a TECHNICAL DIVISION to NEGOTI- 
ATE and DEVELOP PROJECTS of ALL KINDS in the 
NEAR and MIDDLE EAST 


AMERICAN EASTERN CORP. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Circle 6-0333 


50 Trinity Place 
New York 6 N. Y. 
HAnover 2-4704 


BRANCHES or AGENTS in all 
NEAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


CONTROL OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 
(Continued from page 28) 


The Marihuana Plant 


An innovation was the requirement that the Contracting 
Powers communicate to each other the texts of their nar- 
cotic laws and statistical information with respect to the 
traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. 

Representatives of the United States attended the Second 
Opium Conference at Geneva, but did not sign the conven- 
tion resulting therefrom because it did not provide for the 
limitation of the production of opium. The convention, how- 
ever, took some important forward steps supplementing 
the 1912 convention. 

Chapter III provided that the Contracting Parties limit 
by laws to medicinal and scientific purposes the manufac- 
ture, import, sale, distribution, export and use of the sub- 
stances to which this chapter applies—manufactured drugs. 


Import-Export Certificate System 


Chapter V of the 1925 convention is the most important 
part of the convention. It relates to the control of inter- 
national trade in narcotics. The import-export certificate 
system which it established is the heart of the whole con- 
trol system. Separate certificates from the importing coun- 
try and the exporting country are required. with the export 
certificate accompanying the shipment. Third countries 
through which a shipment passes must prevent diversion 
and must be shown the export certificate. 


Permanent Central Board 


A Permanent Central Board was created to watch over 
the legitimate traffic in narcotics. National laws governing 
the movement of drugs and the provisions of the 1912 con- 
vention did not prevent illicit traffic, in large part because 
of the lack of an administration or machinery to supervise 
the traffic. The Board fills the need. They are elected by the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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usT as the New York skyline is 
J a familiar symbol of a great 
American city, the four red roses 
have come to symbolize a great 
American whiskey. 

For Four Roses full-color ad- 
vertising in U.S. magazines—em- 
ploying illustrations like the 
above—has made the name of this 
whiskey well known to many 


Familiar Symbols 


people throughout many lands. 


Your guests will welcome the 
opportunity to try this great whis- 
key . . . to savor its delicate light- 
ness and distinctive flavor. 


And we will appreciate your 
serving it. For the sponsorship of 
the Foreign Service is highly val- 
ued in introducing American 


products abroad. 
( 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 


Bottled in the U.S.A. by Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
CUBA 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA 
HONDURAS 
JAMAICA, B.W.1. 
NICARAGUA 
PANAMA 

CANAL ZONE 


Serving Middle America 


jeatd 


A half century of Caribbean service 
underscores today’s function of the 
Great White Fleet. Here are fast, 
fully-refrigerated cargo and passen- 
ger vessels—modern and spotless— 
fit, willing and able to serve shippers 
and travellers in Inter-American 
trade. Competent staffs, afloat and 
ashore, and modern equipment and 
facilities are yours to command. 


Great White Fleer 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y., WHitehall 4-1700 


New Orleans: 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 4 
Chicago: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
San Francisco: 1001 Fourth St., San Francisco 7 


Lone active in promoting commerce 


among the peoples of the Americas, the 
Chase National Bank today is in the van- 
guard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CONTROL OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 
(Continued from page 50) 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations and do 
not represent governments. 

The Contracting Parties agreed to send to the Board 
estimates of quantities of each drug covered by the con- 
vention needed for medicinal and scientific requirements 
and to send to the Board statistics of production of raw 
opium and coca leaves, manufacture, stocks, consumption, 
and quarterly reports of imports and exports. 

Article 24 contains very important provisions. The 
Board is authorized to watch the course of the international 
trade and has the right to ask through the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for explanations if the informa- 
tion in its possession leads the Board to conclude that ex- 
cessive quantities of any substance covered by the conven- 
tion are accumulating in any country and there is danger of 
that country’s becoming a center of illicit traffic. If no ex- 
planation is given or is unsatisfactory, the Board has the 
right to recommend that no further exports of the substances 
covered by the convention be made to the country concern- 
ed until the Board reports that it is satisfied as to the 
situation in that country. 


Limitation of Manufacture 


Notwithstanding the coming into force of the 1923 con- 
vention, there continued to be manufactured quantities of 
narcotics far in excess of medicinal and scientific require- 
ments and the illicit trafic was booming. The League of 
Nations Council issued a call for a conference in 1931 to 
limit the manufacture and regulate the distribution of nar- 
cotic drugs. The convention drawn up has accomplished 
the purposes of the conference. Limitation by awarding 
quotas to the manufacturing countries was rejected. Instead 
a simple system of estimates was established. Article 2 
provides that each High Contracting Party shall furnish to 
the Permanent Central Board annually for each of the 
drugs in respect to each of his territories to which this con- 
vention applies, estimates in accordance with the provisions 
of article 5 of this convention. Article 5 stipulates that 
every estimate should show: 

(a) the quantity necessary for use as such 

(b) the quantity necessary for purpose of conversion 

(c) the amount of reserve stocks which it is desired to 

maintain 

(d) the quantity required for establishment of govern- 

ment stocks. 


The Supervisory Body 


A board called the Supervisory Body was established 
to examine and publish the estimates and to make estimates 
for countries not submitting them including countries 
not parties to the convention. There are four members of 
the Body—one appointed by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, one by the Permanent Central Board and two by 
the World Health Organization. 


Other Control and General Provisions 


The drugs covered by the conventions are those listed 
in the conventions and those found by the World Health 
Organization to be capable of producing addiction. 

Labels are required on drugs for sale showing the per- 
centage of the drug and the name of the drug. 

Article 21 of the 1931 convention as amended provides 
that the high contracting parties shall communicate to one 
another through the Secretary General of the United Nations 
their laws giving effect to the convention and also an annual 
report in accordance with a form drawn up by the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs. This article gives the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs one of its most important func- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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We’ve taken Orders for 


Famous Brands in MEN’S WEAR 


Yes, from Trinidad to Baghdad . . . and from Buenos Aires, too, come requests 
for our nationally known men’s wear. Famous brands known the world over . 
at the same prices you would pay if you were back in the United States. Let us 


assist you in selecting the apparel you need. 


The David Richard Man’s Store, thru its Personalized Service, has been serving 
the residents of Washington, D. C., Foreign Service Officers and the members of the 
Diplomatic Corps for over 17 years. Prompt attention given to all mail orders from 
abroad. All packages shipped by State Department Official Facilities . . 


instructions. 


- Or per your 


Here are a few of the many nationally advertised brands we carry 


Botany “500” Suits and Topcoats $60.00 
Calvert Worsted Suits = $60.00 to $75.00 
“After 6” Fall Weight Tuxedos $55 and $65.00 
“After 6” Full Dress Suits 5.0 
All Formal Accessories are Available 

Northcool Tropical Weight Suits. $35.00 


Northcool White Summer Dinner Jackets _ $27.50 
Northcool Black Summer Dinner Trousers $12.50 


Arrow Shirts, white or striped __ $3.65 to $5.00 
(Regular, spread, button-down, tab and 
longer point collar styles) 


Arrow Tropical Zephyr-weight Shirts. $3.65 


Arrow Sport Shirts ~~: $2.50 to $10.00 
(Gabardines, wools or rayons) 


Arrow Under-Shorts in Boxer-type, 
French Back, Elastic or Tie Sides _ $1.25 to $1.65 


Arrow Under-Shirts in Flat Knit or 
Arrow hand-tailored Neckwear $1.00 to $3.50 


Arrow Handkerchiefs 
McGregor Sport Shirts, long or short 
sleeves. $2.50 to $13.95 


(Washable rayons, wools or cottons) 


Botany or McGregor Sport Slacks _ $10.95 to $21.00 
(Gabardines, coverts, flannels) 


Interwoven Hose 55¢ to $3.50 
(Solid colors, 6 x 3 ribs, rayons, lisles, wools) 

Bostonian Shoes $12.95 to $17.95 

Pioneer Belts and Suspenders — _ $1.00 to $5.00 


Swank Jewelry in cuff links, collar bars, tie clips, 
key chains, etc. 


Complete stocks of Light and Heavy Weight Clothes for extreme temperatures 


DAVID RICHARD man’s store 3059 M Street, N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


(In the heart of historic Georgetown) 


DAVID RICHARD Man’s Store . . . in the heart of old Georgetown 


3059 M Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
Please send me the following merchandise: 


Let us keep a record of your 


ITEM CoLor SIZE 


measurements. And when you 


PRICE write in for future orders, we’ll 


know what sizes to send. 


Nore: So that we may fill your order promptly please give second 


choice of color or pattern, 


Use a separate sheet, if necessary, in ordering. 
NAME . 
ADDRESS . 
COUNTRY 
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Weight _ Collar size 
Chest Shirt Sleeve 
Waist Gloves Shoes 
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From Trinidad Baghdad— 
CA | 
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CARL M. J. von ZIELINSAI 


former American Foreign Service Officer 
with service in Europe and West Indies 


served with troops 


former Captain, Field Artillery, U.S.A., World War | 


Lt. Comdr., USNR, World War Il 


served at sea 


Foreign Trade and Financial Adviser 
Specialist in realization of American assets abroad and 
debt claims against vested properties. 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1507 M ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The A way to carry 


your travel and pocket cash 


this Cheque from our ‘ee 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


100% sare - MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD 
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CONTROL OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 
(Continued from page 52) 
tions. The annual reports are required to contain informa- 
uon that 1uakes it possible tor the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs 10 devermine wheter a coumry 18 obli- 
gations under the conventions. 

Article Z5 requires tnat tne particulars o1 each case of 
uals be LO OlNer Lutvugn the 
Secretary General ot tne United Nations. 

The convention provides that disputes between parties 
be settled in accordance with any applicable agreements 
in force between parties but if no such agreement is im 
force the dispute suall be reterred to arbitration or juaicial 
settlement. 11 no choice 1s made the dispute at the request 
of one ot the parties shali be reterrea to the international 
Court of Justice. 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


In addition to the Permanent Central Board and the Drug 
Supervisory Body, whicn have important tuncuons to per- 
form in connection with the international control ot narcotic 
drugs, there is another organ which is invaluable, namely, 
the Commission on Narcouc Drugs. It is the successor to 
the Advisory Commuttee of the League of ivatious on the 
‘Trafic in Upium and Other Dangerous Vrugs, under which 
great advance was made in the control of the legai trade in 
narcotics and in reducing illicit trafic and drug addiction. 

Un February 10, 1946 the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs was createa py the Economic and Social Council to 
assist the Council in exercising such powers of supervision 
over the application ot international conventions and agree- 
ments deating with narcotic drugs as may be assumed by or 
conierred on the Council, to advise the Counc on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the control of narcotic drugs, and pre- 
pare such dratt international conventions as may be neces- 
sary, and tor other purposes. Ihe Council requested the 
following Governments to designate one representative each 
to constitute the Commission: Canada, China, Egypt, France, 
India, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States of America, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and Yugoslavia. 

The Commission holas annua sessions. Some of the 
more important recommendations it has made are the fol- 
lowing: 

That all countries which still legalize the use of opium 
for smoking take immediate steps to prohibit the manu- 
facture and use of such opium; 

That countries submit statistics of drugs brought under 
the 1925 convention whether synthetic or not; 

That Governments which have not submitted annual re- 
ports be urged to do so; 

That the Secretary General be instructed to draft a pro- 
tocol, in accordance with principles approved by the Com- 
mission, to bring under international control drugs outside 
the scope of the 1931 convention; 

That a Commission of Inquiry be sent to Peru to study 
the effects of coca chewing and investigate the possibilities 
of limiting the production and regulating the distribution 
of coca leaves; 

That the Secretariat be authorized to begin work on the 
draft of a single convention to replace all existing conven- 
tions and agreements relating to narcotics, including pro- 
visions for limiting the production of narcotic raw mat- 
erials; 

That all countries be urged to submit reports of seizures: 

That countries not issue export authorizations for the 
shipment of raw opium to countries still legalizing the use 
of opium for smoking ; and 

That the United Nations publish a periodical on nar- 
cotic drugs. 

(Continued on next page) 
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These recommendations were approved by the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Conclusion 


The international conventions relating to narotics have 
the support of all the countries of the world. There is no 
country that is not a party to one of the three principal con- 
ventions. In most cases governments have enacted the laws 
and regulations suggested or required by the conventions. 
The Commission on Narcotic Drugs is now ready to grapple 
with the problem of the limitation and control of the pro- 
duction of narcotic raw materials. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the countries of the world will give the Commis- 
sion adequate support’in this undertaking to the end that 
international control will be extended to the poppy. coca 
and Ind’an hemp fields. 


DIPLOMACY 
(Continued from page 30) 


by which the economic end of the Service was combined 
with the regular Foreign Service. 

With the Foreign Service Act of 1946 ends the history of 
the old and the beginning of the new. America again had 
won its battle... 

With the Foreign Service Act of 1946 began the age of 
specialists. Any boy who joins the Foreign Service today 
not only has to pass a gruelling test, but he also should be 
a specialist in some field. The salaries of all Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers, and Ambassadors, were raised. The number of 
grades was cut to six. The position of Career Minister was 
made a part of the career Foreign Service. A man really has 
a chance to advance today. 

The only remaining stumbling block for a young man 
with considerable education who wishes to serve his coun- 
try, is the test. Let us take one test as an example. Approxi- 
mately 700 men took the test. About 150 passed the written 
and the oral exams. Many of these men were chosen only 
because of brilliance and not necessarily because they pos- 
sessed the commonsense characteristics that should be found 
in a good diplomat. In time, I feel sure that this, too, will 
be changed. 

As our world grows smaller and smaller and our problems 
grow greater and greater the nations are turning to their 
diplomatic representatives to find the solution for their 
political ills. Forward-looking men of all nations should 
stop and consider the best way to serve themselves and man- 
kind—by creating not only good relations between brother 
nations, bvt also bringing about the friendly understanding 
necessary for real friendship. I hope that I have expressed 
the sentiment of every Foreign Service Officer. 

The Foreign Service, like our country, is by no means 
perfect, but is the instrument of peace in a world where 
that word has an empty meaning. 


MARRIAGES 

McKELVEY-DOWLING. Mrs. Mignon Beatrix Dowling 
and FSO Delano McKelvey were married on November 27, 
1948, at Haifa. Mr. McKelvey is now serving as Second 
Secretary and Consul at Tel-Aviv. 

DONOVAN-VESELY. Miss Boxena Tamara Vesely and 
FSO Thomas Anthony Donovan were married on November 
29, 1948, at Munich. Mr. Donovan is Third Secretary at 
Praha. 

BOYCE-HILLBERG. Miss Mary Baldwin and Mr. Rich- 
ard Fyfe Boyce, Jr., were married on January 1, 1949, at 
Arlington, Virginia. Mr. Boyce is the son of retired FSO 
and Mrs. Richard F. Poyce. 

WELLS-HUDDLE. Miss Carolyn Lora Huddle and Mr. 
Charles Glenn Wells, Jr., were married on February 2, 1949, 
at Washington. Mrs. Wells is the daughter of Ambassador 
and Mrs. J. Klahr Huddle. 
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